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Presenting a major achievement in music... 


the record that plays up to 45 minutes... 


the sensational new 


... finer tone quality 
.-.more music for your money 


-..Saves storage space 
..-nonbreakable Vinylite 





“This development, which makes possible 
the production on one record of complete 
symphony and musical-comedy scores, is 
expected to produce revolutionary changes 
in the industry.” 


Joseph Kaselow, New York Heral:d-Trihune 





“The savings they (LP Microgrooves 
represent to the buyer and collector 
of records will be tremendous.” 


Paul Hume, Washington Post 


“For fidelity and details of 
reproduction of musical 
performance the new record is 
superior to anything I've ever 
listened to.” 


Samuel T. Wilson, Columbus Dispatch 


COLUMBIA | 


LONG PLAYING 
MICROGROOVE 


RECORD 


FREE DEMONSTRATION! Hear this amazing 
new record at your local dealer! Unlike many major 
new developments, the Columbia (LP) Long Playing 
Microgroove Record does not make your present 
phonograph, or your rresent record collection obso- 
lete. You can adapt your present radio 
or phonograph to enjoy it. The Co- 
lumbia Player Attachment will play 
LP records through your set . . . and 
it will quickly pay for itself through 
your savings on LP record purchases. 
Many new combinations with two- 
speed turntables are also on the mar- 
ket, designed to play both the LP and 
conventional records. Enjoy a thrilling 
demonstration today at your local Co- 
lumbia Record Dealer. 
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Artist's 
Editorial Notes 

The day was Friday, September 10; the 
place was the Georgian Room of the Garden 
City Hotel, Long Island, New York; the 
event was a Pioneer Recording Artists’ 
Party. We have not had so much fun in 
years nor met and visited with such con- 
genial folk. The party began at 10 A.M. 
and lasted until late in the afternoon with a 
special luncheon served at 2 P.M. 

The purpose of this celebration, or “get- 
together” as many called it, was to give some 
of the thousands of record collectors an op- 
portunity to meet many of the surviving 
pioneer artists of the phonograph — those 
who made discs and cylinders before electric 
recording was introduced in 1925. The idea 
of the get-together originated with John H. 
Bieling, first tenor of the old-time American, 
Edison and Hayden Quartets, who gave simi- 
lar but smaller parties for some of his friends 
at his home in Hempstead, L.I. on his birth 
day, September 10, in both 1946 and 1947. 
Mr. Bieling, who became in later lite a well 


Day 


Pioneer 


known Hempstead music merchandiser, pass- 
ed away on March 30, 1948, aged 79. Be 
cause Mr. Bieling had conceived the idea of a 
get-togethe: of early artists of tne phono 
graph and their many admirers, some of the 
artists and his friends decided to follow up 
his idea and inaugurate a yearly party in 
remembrance of him and others. Hereafter 
September 10 will be known as John Bieling 
Day by collectors all over the country and 
it is hoped that it can be celebrated yearly. 
Those most active in promoting the first 
public gathering, on this past September 10, 
were Jim Walsh of Roanoke, Va., the Rev. 
John Edward Vespers of Queens Village, L.L., 
E. Byrant Burke of Hempstead, L.I., and, 
of course, the Bieling family. Many collec- 
tors assisted in creating interest and some 
came across country for the event from 
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Editorial Notes 

The day was Friday, September 10; the 
place was the Georgian Room of the Garden 
City Hotel, Long Island, New York; the 
event was a Pioneer Recording Artists’ 
Party. We have not had so much fun in 
years nor met and visited with such con- 
genial folk. The party began at 10 A.M. 
and lasted until late in the afternoon with a 
special luncheon served at 2 P.M. 

The purpose of this celebration, or “get- 
together” as many called it, was to give some 
of the thousands of record collectors an op- 
portunity to meet many of the surviving 
pioneer artists of the phonograph — those 
who made discs and cylinders before electric 
recording was introduced in 1925. The idea 
of the get-together originated with John H. 
Bieling, first tenor of the old-time American, 
Edison and Hayden Quartets, who gave simi- 
lar but smaller parties for some of his friends 
at his home in Hempstead, L.I. on his birth- 
day, September 10, in both 1946 and 1947. 
Mr. Bieling, who became in later lite a well 
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known Hempstead music merchandiser, pass- 
ed away on March 30, 1948, aged 79. Be- 
cause Mr. Bieling had conceived the idea of a 
get-together of early artists of the phono- 
graph and their many admirers, some of the 
artists and his friends decided to follow up 
his idea and inaugurate a yearly party in 
remembrance of him and others. Hereafter 
September 10 will be known as John Bieling 
Day by collectors all over the country and 
it is hoped that it can be celebrated yearly. 

Those most active in promoting the first 
public gathering, on this past September 10, 
were Jim Walsh of Roanoke, Va., the Rev. 
John Edward Vespers of Queens Village, L.I., 
E. Byrant Burke of Hempstead, L.I., and, 
of course, the Bieling family. Many collec- 
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points as far west as California. 

Artists who attended the gathering repre- 
sented the widest variety of styles and tal- 
ents. In attendance were such famous sing- 
ers as Olive Kline, Lucy Isabelle Marsh, 
Elsie Baker, Edith Helena, Grace Spencer, 
Frederick C. Freemantel and Reinald Wer- 
renrath, all popular and widely admired Red 
and Blue Label artists of the earlier days of 
Victor. Grace Spencer is generally acknowl- 
edged as the first woman who made a Victor 
record (circa 1900) and one of the first to sing 
protessionally tor records of any type. 

Among the other famous artists were the 
82-year old Eugene C. Rose, formerly flute 
virtuoso with Sousa’s Band, who made ex- 
perimental records tor Edison in 1889 and 
played for many years in Edison band and 
orchestra recordings; Billy Murray, top re- 
cording comedian of all times and the biggest 
seller of all recording artists, past or present; 
Fred Hager, composer of many song hits, 
former director of recording bands and or- 
chestras and the first artist to make a com- 
mercial violin record; Al Bernard, ‘‘The 
Radio Minstrel Man”; Aileen Stanley, star 
of old Keith vaudeville circuit; Will Oak- 
land, famous in che old days as the foremost 
vaudeville and minstrel counter-tenor and 
still going strong as a night-club entertainer; 
Frank F. Banta, popular . adio pianist, whose 
father Frank P. Banta was staff pianist for 
the old Edison, Victor, Columbia and Zono- 
phone companies before his death in 1904; 
Carson Robinson, long known as the home- 
spun philosopher; Irving Kaufman, one of 
the most versatile of 1ecording artists, fa- 
mous on radio as “‘Lazy Dan” and ‘Happy 
Jim Parsons’; and Joe Belmont, one of the 
celebrated wnistlers of former times, who 
made his first records in 1894. 

Conspicuous as the only company repre- 
sentative was Frank B. Walker, General 
Manager now of MGM Records, but former- 
ly an executive of the Columbia Company in 
the acoustic and early electric era and later 
Executive Vice-President in charge of re- 
cording for RCA-Victor. That the party 
was a huge success was borne out by Mr. 
Walker’s obvious enjoyment of the proceed- 
ings; he was among the last to depart. 

When we arrived most of the artists were 
present and the Rev. Vespers, as master of 
ceremonies, was introducing them and play- 
ing favorite recordings of theirs. Some old 
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records which greatly impressed the crowd 


were a 1900 operetta selection by Grace 
Spencer, and an Edison record of the 1890s 
of a flute solo by Eugene C. Rose (tonally 
one of the most faithful reproductions we 
have ever heard). Listening to the old re- 
cordings by these famous artists of early 
times, one was struck with the care and 
preparation that went into their presenta- 
tion and — more than anything else — the 
clarity of their diction. 

Olive Kline, noted concert and oratorio 
soprano, was represented by her Shadow 
Song from Dinorah, an aria she sang in her 
early tours with Stokowski and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra (Victor disc 55047), in 
which her lovely limpid soprano is heard at 
its best, revealing a natural trill of unusual 
beauty. Lucy Isabelle Marsh’s soaring and 
effortless lyrical soprano was heard in her 
famous recording of the Inflammatus from 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater (Victor disc 45146). 
The soprano voice of Edith Helena, presented 
in Leonora’s famous aria from the last act 
of Il Trovatore, recalled her successful days 
as one of the most popular artists of the old 
Aborn Opera Company. And the smooth 
and sympathetic singing of Reinald Werren- 
rath, one of America’s former topnotch con- 
cert baritones, was heard in an old tavoriie 
of his — Oft In the Stilly Night (Victor disc 
55065). It is not too easy to recall all the 
records played; each carried an individual 
fascination, and often a thrilling memory. 

After the luncheon, Irving Kaufman took 
over as master of ceremonies and a number 
of oldtimers gave short talks or performed. 
Mr. Werrenrath’s impromptu remarks were 
of such unusual interest, presenting many 
inside facts of the old days in recording and 
not a few nostalgic memories, that we have 
asked him to tell some of his experiences at 
a later date for our readers. 

After the Garden City Hotel party broke 
up close to 6 P.M., a group of us repaired to 
the Bieling home in Hempstead where the 
genial and friendly Mrs. Bieling and her 
family carried on at an informal buffet sup- 
per; a happy exteniion to a rare and grati- 
fying ‘‘old acquaintance”’, but real life gath- 
ering. 

Collectors and friends of recorded music, 
who come to next year’s party can look for- 
ward to an unusual and heart-warming ex- 
perience. 
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Sketch showing 
interior mechan- 
ism of Magnetic 
Tape Recorder 





MODERN ACHIEVEMENTS AND TRENDS 
IN MAGNETIC TAPE RECORDING 





By N. M. 


Notable achievements and trends have 
marked the progress of magnetic tape record- 
ing in the past twelve months.** 

Most prominent in the advancement of 
the art had been the development of an en- 
tirely new type of tape handling mechanism, 
representing the firs. American design. All 
previous tape recorders without exception 
have emulated most mechanical design prin- 
ciples employed in the German Magneto- 
phone. 

In addition to valuable mechanical im- 
provements presently available, refined elec- 
trical circuits and improved recording-head 
manufacturing techniques have resulted in 
clean distortion free high frequency response 
up to 15,000 cycles per second. But best of 
all, an entirely new principle of double track 
ot media which cuts tape costs in half. 

Of the utmost importance has been the 
recent standerdization of tape speeds both 
in the home recording and professional broad- 
casting fields, which permits selections re- 
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Haynes* 


corded on different machines to be repro- 
duced on all others. And last has been the 
promise of early availability, within three or 
six months, of a wide variety of pre-recorded 
magnetic tape. 


Major Mechanical Infprovements 


Anybody familiar with previously avail- 
able magnetic tape recorders undoubtedly 
realized the necessity for simplification of 
operation. Nobody was more aware of the 
nuisance of threading and unthreading than 
some of our top-notch engineers who recent- 
ly developed a simplified slot threading 
method. This was accomplished by simply 
dropping the tape into a long straight slot 
between the supply and the takeup reels. 
A simple lever movement permits the en- 
gagement or disengagement of tape at will. 


*Research director of the Amplifier Corporation of 
America. 

**The interested reader is referred to A. C. Shaney’s 
article which appeared in our September 1947 issue. 
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Such quick-action threading technique has 
already been adopted in three or four new 
\merican machines. 

One persistent disadvantage to magnetic 
tape recording has been the unpleasant and 
time-wasting necessity of rewinding a played 
reel of tape in much the same manner as 
movie film is rewound. Once again the in- 
genuity of American designers has come up 
with the perfect solution — the simple but 
expedient method of eliminating necessity of 
rewinding by utilizing two magnetic tracks 
on standard 34 inch tape. This permits 
a second track to be played (or re- 
corded) in the reverse direction, so that after 
a reel has been completely played (or re- 
corded), it can be lifted from the machine 
as conveniently asa disc without the old 
necessity of rewinding. 

Two unexpected advantages accrued from 
this very clever solution: (1) The playing 
time of the tape was doubled. A 1,200 tt. 
reel of standard tape, normally playing one 
way for 30 minutes, became a full hour of 
recorded music. (A simple automatic shift- 
ing mechanism reverses the direction of the 
tape-travel at the end of the reel.) (2) Tape 
cost for a given length of playing time was 
cut in half. A full hour recording media 
cost only $3.00. 

Magnetic tape compures most favorably 
with any form of disc recording because un- 
like discs it does not wear a little with each 
play. Indeed, tape can be played 1,000 times 
without appreciable wear or increase in sur 
face noise. Its value, to those who have 
resorted to short-lived acetate 
discs, for perpetuation of favored radio pro- 
grams can not bedverestimated. The longer 


previously 


playing qualities of magnetic tape are com 
pletely in its favor. 

Additional mechanical improvements in 
modern tape machines include: elimination 
of tape slippage; reduction of flutter and 
wow; self-cooling motor; avoidance of slip- 
ping pulleys and loosening belts in the cap 
stan drive; and the complete elimination 
of the necessity of cleaning the recording and 
playback head. Of course the dual track 
machine was also designed to play previously 
made single track recordings. 

Major Electrical Improvements 

The two most predominant electrical in- 
novations in modern magnetic tape recorders 
are the reduction of distortion and the ex- 
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tension of frequency range. The use of super- 
sonic frequencies as high as 50,000 cycles 
helps make clean recordings up to 10,000 
cycles without the annoying intermodula- 
tion distortion products previously detecta- 
ble by the critical ear when 30,000 cycles was 
By taking full 
advantage of modern equalizing technique, 
flat response out to 15,000 cycles is possible 
at higher tape speeds. 

Other electrical design improvements in- 
clude reduction of amplifier hum and noise 
levels by “floating” the input tubes on live 
rubber shock absorbers to avoid microphon- 
ics. Well filtered direct current is applied to 
the heaters of the input tubes to prevent 
heater to cathode hum leakage, which usual- 
ly prevails when raw alternating current is 
applied to heaters of low level tubes. 

Not to be overlooked, is the complete and 
noiseless erasure now easily attained with 
an adequate sine wave supersonic erasing 
voltage produced by using a high power sup- 
ersonic amplifier in the electrical equipment. 

Simplified amplifier operating controls, 
plus functional grouping, gives the operator 
a wide latitude in adjusting the playback 
characteristics to meet his personal prefer- 
ences. 


used as the biasing source. 


Provisions are of course invariably 
included for connections either to an external 
speaker or to an auxiliary playback ampli- 
fier. By designing the tape handling me- 
chanism so that the capstan drive system 
rotates at the standard speed of 78.26 r.p.m. 
it becomes possible to attach an available 
turntable and pickup arm which made it ex- 
ceedingly simple to copy 10 oc 12 inch 1ecords 
directly onto tape without utilizing any ad- 
ditional electrical or mechanical equipment 
(See Fig. 1 at head of article). 
Industry Standardization 

The first signs of the maturing of the mag- 
netic tape industry has already appeared in 
the standardization of tape speeds: 71% 
inches per second has been agreed upon by 
the Radio Manufacturers Association for 
home recorders, and 15 inches per second 
has been standardized by the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters for professional 
use. The movie industry has tentatively set 
18 inches per second as their desireable speed 


only because it exactly coincides with stand- - 


ard 35 millimeter film speed. These stand- 
ardizations are a healthy achievements for 
the art as a whole. 
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Recorded Program Material 

Everybody associated with magnetic re- 
cording has been waiting for the appearance 
of pre-recorded tape. In fact it has been 
predicted, and righteously so, that the ad- 
vent of pre-recorded tape will blossom the 
art ‘to full maturity and widespread accep- 
tance. 

To those of us who watch the trends and 
record achievements, the production of pre- 
recorded tape is a certaintly. All technical 
problems had been solved nearly two years 
ago. High speed mass multiple recordings 
was one obvious method. A newer technique 
however, makes it possible to produce mul- 
tiple recordings not by recording, but by 
contact with a special master tape. This 
process promises to revolutionize all concepts 
of production of mass pre-recorded magnetic 
tape and offers a pronounced economical and 
quality advantage over all other forms of 
recordings. 

Presently available machines provide a full 
four hour play in anticipation not only of full 
symphonies and operas, but the continuous 
and uninterrupted performances of other 
major works of the great composers which 
naturally fall into a mood sequence. 

It is both thrilling and invigorating to feel 
that we stand on the threshold of an exciting 
new musical era of pleasurable listening made 
possible by outstanding achievements in the 
art of magnetic tape recording. 
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THREE EUROPEAN 
BACH RECORDINGS 


By Philip L. Miller 

BACH: Matthaeuspassion (abridged). Tiana 
Lemnitz (soprano), Friedel Beckmann 
(contralto), Karl Erb (tenor), Gerhard 
Huesch (baritone), Sigfrid Schultze (bas- 
so) with St. Thomas Church Choir and 
Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra conducted 
by Gunther Ramin. HMV DB 6516-31, 
sixteen discs, price $37.00. 
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AOne of the almost unbelievable things 
about the recent war is the fact that projects 
such as this recording of Bach’s Saint Mat- 
thew Passion went forward. Too, it is diffi- 
cult to think of this moving performance as 
coming from such a period of inhuman 
stress. On the face of it, this should be the 
definitive recording of one of music’s all- 
time masterpieces. Made in Bach’s own 
city, with the choir of the very church that 
knew him there, under the direction of a 
musician well known for his ability and in- 
tegrity, with soloists of world renown, not to 
mention the celebrated Gewandhaus Orches- 
tra such a set could hardly fail to come 
off given adequate recording. On the whole 
the results do measure up, although there 
are the inevitable reservations. One disap- 
pointment is the abridgement of the per- 
formance to sixteen discs. That so much has 
been done so well only deepens the desire 
for the uncut score. There are, of course, 
some portions of the work which in them- 
selves we are not especially grieved to lose, but 
there are also a few well known enough to 
be missed. The real loss, however, is in the 
overall effect, which cannot but suffer from 
pruning. On the other hand, some justi- 
fiable juggling of sequence has been done to 
accomodate the record breaks. 

As a whole one feels the performance 
admirably reflects the spirit and the musi- 
cianship of its distinguished conductor, Gun 
ther Ramin. In the first number the move- 
ment lumbers somewhat, but the contrast 
between the two choruses is well realized, 
and I do not remember ever hearing the 
chorale melody stand out so boldly against 
the complexity of the background. There 
is a fine bite in the tone of the strings. 
Some of the early “‘mob"’ choruses are a 
little tame, but as the performance progres- 
ses there is more and more excitement in 
them — all effectively scaled for building 
to the climax. At the point where Pilate 
asks the crowd which of the prisoners he 
shall release, the quiet pronouncement of the 
word Barabam is a triumph of emphasis by 
understatement. And the passage Wahrlich 
Diesser ist Gottes Sohn gewesen is devastat- 
ing in its subtlety. The tempi on the whole 
are brisk and clean — Bach is allowed to 
make his own effects without unwelcome as- 
sistancé. I like the unromanticized chorale 
singing, and the final chorus benefits by its 
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steady movement. 

The outstanding soloist is the veteran 
Karl Erb, who proves himself as nearly ideal 
an Evangelist as we are likely ever to hear. 
His recitative is always convincingly de- 
claimed and at the same time musical. His 
light and amazingly well-preserved voice is 
beautifully suited to the style of the music 
although in the more florid passages his sing- 
ing seems to cost him an effort. Gerhard 
Huesch’s baritone is as warm and well 
handled as always, though his pronounce- 
ments of the words of Jesus seem sometimes 
rather careful and overemphatic. Friedel 
Beckmann, to whom fall so many of the 
loveliest solos, has a young, clean and rich 
contralto voice but her singing is quite un- 
subtle. Tiana Lemnitz is disappointing; 
her singing has become tentative and lack- 
ing in concentration. 

This is beyond any question the best Saint 
Matthew Passion 1 have heard on records, 
though I should add that the Bruno Kittel 
Polydor set, also abridged and more or less 
contemporary with this one, has never come 
my way. The Koussevitzky performance 
(Victor Sets 411/13) never seemed to me to 
have much more than completeness to recom- 
mend it. The recent English Decca set, the 
first album of which was released here early 
this year, left a good deal to be desired in 
matters of style, besides being done in trans- 
lation and in a shuffled sequence. 

But even if we had a recording not only 
complete but as authentic as this from Leip- 
zig, the present discs will be worth preserv- 
ing if only for the singing of Karl Erb. The 
reproduction maintains a good consistent 
standard throughout. 


BACH: Das wohltemperirte Clavier — Pre- 
ludes and Fugues 1-9. Isabelle Nef 
(harpsichord). Oiseau Lyre 160-65, six 
discs, price $12.60. 

Al suppose the arguments will never come 

to an end as to which keyboard inscrument 

does the most perfect justice to Bach’s 48 

Preludes and Fugues. The fact of the pi- 

ano’s firm establishment as the household 

instrument par excellence before the 19th 
century Bach renaissance and the exploita- 
tion of selections from the 48 by concert 
virtuosi — indeed the transcriptions some of 
them underwent to make them more worthy 
of such pianists’ prowess — has meant that 
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to most of us these pieces are best known as 
piano solos. Then, thoroughly confusing the 
issue, their repeated publication with the 
title done into English as The Well Tempered 
Clavichord has promoted a general impression 
that they were intended by Bach for the 
kevboard instrument most remote from the 
familiar modern piano. Of course the Ger- 
man word Clavier can mean any of the key- 
board instruments, so scholars (as well as 
the public) disagree as to the proper medium 
of performance for this music. It is known 
that Bach owned a clavichord of which he 
was very fond, and it is equally a matter of 
record that the newly invented pianoforte 
failed to impress him. But, Gebrauchs-musi- 
cian that he was, it seems altogether unlikely 
that he would have hesitated to use any in- 
strument which happened to be handy when 
an occasion or his mood called for a per- 
formance of his music. 

What really matters, then, is the actual 
sound and effectiveness of the playing. The 
extreme intimacy of the clavichord renders 
it impractical for concert use, though I know 
of no valid reason why it should not come 
through in recording effectively enough. But 
the only attempt so far made to prove this 
contention was a rather abortive one by 
Arnold Dolmetsch, whose first volume of a 
projected series — in which the usual se- 
quence of the Preludes and Fugues was not 
followed, and the Chromatic Fantasy, with- 
out the Fugue, was included — was not suffi- 
ciently successful to warrant continuation. 
On the other hand, in the early years of 
electrical reproduction Columbia projected 
a complete Well Tempered Clavier, and the 
first two volumes — the normal order fol- 
lowed this time — were issued in this 
country as well asin England. Two pianists 
were enlisted, Harriet Cohen and Evlyn 
Howard-Jones; Miss Cohen’s set alone won 
sufficient following to keep it in the catalogue 
to this day. Later HMV instituted a Bach 
48 Society through which they actually is- 
sued the complete set played by Edwin 
Fischer, the last two volumes of which are 
still to be found in the Victor catalogue. 
Now it is not a wholesale condemnation of 
the piano as a vehicle for this music to say 
that none of these recordings was completely 
satisfactory. Even the admirable Mr. Fisch- 
er was not able to maintain. his best level of 





— (Continued on page 42) 
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ALEXANDER |BORODIN — 1834-1887 





By Peter Hugh Reed 


Professionally, Borodin was a scientist — a 
full-time active medical man. Non-profession- 
ally, he was a composer and musician — an 


amateur in every sense, with the single bold 
exception that his music has survived on a 
professional level. It is an unusual paradox 
that this ‘Sunday musician"’ —- a self reference 
to his sporadic composing career appears 
universally on musical rosters, but is never 
found engraved on the portals of medical 
foundations today. 

Into his relatively short life span, Borodin 
crammed a “‘double life’’ of professional scien- 
tific action and musical production. He studied 
medicine and surgery in St. Petersburg, chem- 
istry at Heidelberg, served as a surgeon in the 
army where he met his musical confrere 
Moussorgsky and was even instrumental 
in the movement to emancipate women in 
Russia: he was a founder of the St. Petersburg 
School of Medicine for Women. It is hard to 
know what inner compulsion drove him to 
write music at all, let alone complete numerous 
large-scale works, for he was often unable to 
work steadily at his music for several years at 
a stretch. His ‘‘ordinary work” was his chief 
devotion and the closest thing to his heart was 
the St. Petersburg Academy of Medicine and 
Surgery. In fact, at his death he was buried 
as a national hero for his progress as a scientist, 
in the Nevsky Monastery, which in Russia at 
that time was like Westminster Abbey in Eng- 
land. 

II 
Borodin came of noble lineage, and like the 


legendary Thamar of Georgian ancestry (whom 
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Balakireff celebrated in music) he was an Asi- 
atic-Russian. In his childhood, long before his 
medical education began, he had learned to 
play the piano, the flute and the cello, and he 
also acquired an early knowledge of nearly 
every instrument in use. Until he was 20 his 
favorite composers were Beethoven and Men- 
delssohn, but his meeting with Moussorgsky 
and later with Balakireff altered his musical 
horizons. Moussorgsky was interested in the 
national music of Russia in the folk songs 
and dances, in the music influenced by the 
Greek Church with its oriental tone, and, un- 
usual for the time, in the music of Schumann. 
He taught Borodin to appreciate the oriental 
themes of their national music and to respect 
and admire Schumann. The best known sym- 
phony of Borodin today the second in B 
Minor is a singularly vital expression of 
nationalism in music, dominated by the heroic 
feudal Russian spirit and portraying the chival- 
rous knights of old with a savage vigor ex- 
traneous to the romantic (or Tchaikovskian) 
trend of the time. 

In 1862, Borodin met Balakireff, the man who. 
upheld the doctrine that music must express 
the national spirit. From then onward he be- 
came a serious musician converted to ‘‘modern- 
ism and nationalism”. Balakireff founded the 
group, known as the “Five’’: Borodin, Cui, 
Balakireff, Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. These musicians became known as the 
‘Petersburg School", as opposed to the “*Mos- 


cow School” at the head of which reigned 
Anton Rubinstein. 
regarded as the leftists; 
“Russian themes for Russian music”’ 


The Petersburg School was 
their battle cry was 
Rubin- 


3% 





stein and his crowd shouted ‘Be classical!’ 
though actually they were sentimental con- 
servatives. Between the two was ‘poor sus- 
picious” Tchaikovsky, who saw in both per- 
sonal enemies. Yet Tchaikovsky was to live 
and work and establish himself more notably 
than any of his’supposed enemies. 

In the beginning the ‘Five’ were like 
brothers, but as each developed his own indi- 
viduality they drew apart, much to the dis- 
tress of Balakireff. The greatest of the Five 
undeniably was Moussorgsky, the most prolific, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff who established himself as a 
popular composer. Borodin came next after 
Moussgorgsky, despite his shorter catalogue of 
compositions. 


Ill 

Although the general public today is best 
acquainted with only three of Borodin’s works 

- the exotic os ag Dances from Prince 
Igor, the Symphony No. 2 in B minor and the 
orchestral sketch In the Steppes of Central A sia 
— there are other that ought to be known. His 
Symphony No. 1 in E flat is unjustly neglected 
many contend, and those who know the work 
say its scherzo and slow movement possess 
equal appeal to the same sections of the B 
minor Symphony. The E flat was one of the 
earliest works to gain fame for Russian music 
in other countries. Though it can be said his 
Quartet in D major (No. 2) has met with some 
popularity one does not hear it too often, and 
its success on records would seem confined to 
the slow movement Notturno. It is un- 
fortunate that his opera, Prince Igor, has been 
produced only with moderate success outside of 
Russia, and one practically never hears his 
singularly original songs. 


Like his first symphony, Borodin’s first 
quartet is neglected, if not forgotten today — 
unjustly one feels inasmuch as it is said to give 
a “deeper insight into Borodin’s mind’’. The 
late W. W. Cobbett, himself a fine cellist in 
his day, contended Borodin was ‘ta composer 
of chamber music pleasing alike to layman and 
musician, and of the kind that the world sighs 
for and seldom gets. Unfortunately, he wrote 
all too little. Deeply versed in the technique 
of his art, a practised cellist, with a passionate 
love of chamber music, and a really accom- 
plished contrapuntist, his writing was as spon- 
taneous as Schubert's, and informed with 
charm so magical that, on the strength of two 
quartets, conceived in purest lyrical vein, he 
was able. . . to ‘claim immortality’ in the world 
of chamber music.” 

Toward his greatest canvas Prince Igor, 
Borodin did an enormous amount of historical 
research. As the scientist he took a practical 
interest in and labored for the advancement of 
medicine in his own time. As an artist he was 
fascinated with and deeply immersed in the 
past, because “it illumined for him his own 
time and afforded material for a vast imagina- 
tive recreation”. This interest in feudal Rus- 
sia, as our late friend Paul Rosenfeld once 
said, ‘‘makes one figure Borodin, along with 
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Balakireff, and Moussorgsky in particular, as 
patriarchal individuals, old Tartar chieftains 
in sober 19th-century clothes’. It was Stas- 
soff, the noted St. Petersburg critic, who fur- 
nished Borodin with the scenario of a libretto 
based on an epic and national poem, the story 
of Prince Igor. “‘The poem told of the expedi- 
tion of Russian princes against the Polovtsi, a 
nomadic people of the same origin as the Turks, 
who had invaded the Russian Empire in the 
12th century.”’ Fascinated with the conflict 
of Russian and Asiastic nationalities Borodin 
began work on his own libretto. He turned 
to the poems and songs of the people that came 
down from that period, collecting early folk 
tunes from Central Asia in order to capture the 
atmosphere of a bygone century. His research 
extended to the philosophy, religion, customs, 
as well as the poetry and music, of the time 
and place. He worked at the opera from 1869 
to his death in 1887 without finishing it. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Glazounoff completed 
the score. In this connection it is of interest 
to know that the overture and certain parts of 
the third act were transcribed from memory 
by the youthful Glazounoff, who had often 
heard the composer play these sections (which 
he had not written down) on the piano. Al- 
though Prince Igor has been produced in this 
country, unfortunately few among us have 
seen it staged. 

The B minor Symphony and the D major 
Quartet are compositions derived from material 
gathered together or invented for Prince Igor, 
and the same is the case, we are told, with the 
sketch In the Steppes. 


IV 

The universal acceptance of Borodin’s mu- 
sic, especially in his own day, is traceable to 
his closer sympathy with European ideals than 
those of his colleagues. Cecil Gray writes in 
his History Of Music “It is this duality 
that is responsible for the peculiar quality and 
appeal of Borodin’s msuic, which is barbaric 
and oriental in its intrinsic substance, and 
westernized in its form and method of treat- 
ment .... in this respect he resembles Tur- 
geneff in literature whose novels reveal a simi- 
lar duality of Russian content and western 
form, faultlessly combined.” 

Borodin’s fame in Germany and Belgium 
during the last decade of his life pleased him 
greatly. It was the Liszt-Wagner adherents 
that endorsed his music in Germany. Liszt 
hailed him as a master, saying his ‘‘music was 
like fresh air in the stagnant world of German 
composition — that stagnant world into which 
at the moment were being poured the concertos 
and symphonies of Brahms! The Brahmsians 
in their turn laughed at the Russian composers, 
and they laughed at them as heartily as they 
did at the Liszt- Wagner lot; making only a 
slight concession in the case of Borodin’s first 
symphony.”’ It was the latter work which 
made him first known in Germany. 

A wealthy music lover and enthusiastic 
champion of Russian music, the Countess de 
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Mercy-Argenteau, fostered his music in Bel- 
gium in three concerts at Liege, where it met 
with great success. Later, his symphony and 
other works were saliently performed else- 
where. The Belgians hailed him as the greatest 
of the Russians, on the authority of his two 
symphonies, his first quartet, some of his songs, 
and*the sketch — In the Steppes. But that 
was while Moussorgsky was still no more than 
a name, and before Tchaikovsky had startled 
the world with his Pathetique symphony. 


The works by which the world knows Borodin 
best are available in domestic recordings. The 
new Chicago Symphony version of the 
minor Symphony (Victor set 1225) offers a far 
more resplendent reproduction of this color- 
fully luminous and brilliant score than we have 
previously had. The recent issue of the 
sketch, In the Steppes, by Lambert and the 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Columbia disc 71956) 
takes precedence over earlier ones by virtue 
of its better reproduction. Choice among the 
many versions of the Polovtsian Dances may 
be swayed by the most brilliant recording 
quality, in which event the new Fitelberg- 
London Philharmonic version (Decca set ED34) 
leads. Yet few who know the older performance 
by the Leeds Festival Choir and the London 
Philharmonic, conducted by Sir Thomas Beech- 
am (Columbia set X54), give the palm to any 
other. The voices of the singers not only be- 
long but enrich this music. Then there is the 
Stokowski-Philadelphia Orchestra version (Vic- 
tor set 499) with its more luxuriant treatment 
of melodic line which still appeals inasmuch as 
its reproduced tone-texture favorably com- 
pares with the best. 

It is unfortunate that Borodin’s D major 
Quartet, once available in splendid performance 
by the Pro Arte Quartet (Victor set 255) is de- 
leted from the catalogue. Yet, those interested 
in this expressively lyrical opus may be glad 
to know that the admirable Italian ensemble, 
the Poltronieri Quartet, plays it on imported 
Columbia discs D14633/35. No performances 
of the first symphony or of the first quartet 
(based on a theme of Beethoven) are available. 

The music of Prince Igor remains of interest 
to the operatic enthusiast. Harmonically rich, 
always melodically attractive, it reveals Boro- 
din’s striking inventiveness and understanding 
of the human voice. The collection of choice 
airs and duets, made by leading soloists, chorus 
and orchestra of the Bolshoi State Theater at 
Moscow (Asch set 800) is unfortunately a poor- 
ly re-recorded version of the original Russian 


*Since writing the above, we find that H.M.V. has re- 
pressed from the original matrices six of the eight sides 
of the Russian recordings which assure smooth reproduc- 
tion (discs DB4150/52). These are the Polovtsian Dances 
(3 sides), the Duet of Jaroslavna and Prince Galizsky 
from Act I (1 side), and a complete version of the Khan 
Konchak’s aria from Act II (2 sides). Further discus- 
sion of these recordings will be made upon their receipt. 
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discs.* However, there remains a number of 
the best arias on records sung by more noted 
and competent artists, though these unhappily 
are not all readily accessible. 

Both Chaliapin and Kipnis sing Prince 
Galitzky’s somewhat bibulous air from the first 
act, in which he confides to friends his prefer- 
ence for wine, feasting and love-making to the 
hazards and fatigue of war. Chaliapin handles 
this most realistically (Victor 1237, deleted, 
or HMV DA931, still available) and Kipnis 
with a vocal opulaence which is tellingly ex- 
ploited by superior reproduction (Victor disc 
11-9285 in set 1073). The appealing air of 
Jaroslavna, near the end of Act 1, is no longer 
listed in the catalogue. Those who value old 
recorded treasures will do well to seek for Nina 
Koshetz’s expressively sung performance (Vic- 
tor disc 9233 — circa 1928). The tenor cava- 
tina, Daylight Is Fading Away (Act I1), which 
Ernest Newman rightfully cites ‘‘as one of the 
most exquisite things of its kind in all Russian 
music’’, is well sung by Charles Kullman (in 
German) on’ Columbia disc 9099M (now de- 
leted), and by Jussi Bjoerling (in Swedish) on 
HMV X4108, by Vladimir Rosing (in Russian) 
on Parlophone or Decca (deleted), but my 
preference remains for the version by Joseph 
Rogatchewsky (in Russian) on French Co- 
lumbia disc D15012. 

Igor’s impressive No Sleep, No Rest (Act II), 
in which he bewails his plight as a captive and 
recalls his contentment in the past, 1s search- 
ingly interpreted by Georges Baklanoff (Decca 
25122 or Parlophone E11014). A more modern 
version by the Moscow baritone A. Baturin, 
highly praised by critics when issued by 
Decca in England in January 1944 (disc X280), 
I have never heard. An old Schlusnus version 
(in German Polydor 67057) is tonally im- 
pressive but studied in artistry. 

Next there is the Khan Konchak’'s How Goes 
It, Prince?, addressed to Igor whose captivity 
he seeks to lessen with diversion. Newman 
cites the Khan as one ‘‘of the finest creations 
of Russian opera, a Tartar marauder but a 
magnanimous conqueror and a great gentle- 
man”. Chaliapin has left us a splendid _per- 
formance of the main part of this aria (Victor 
6867, deleted, or HMV DB1104, still available). 


It remains to speak of the Overture and the 
Polovtsian March. The former is available in 
a fine performance by Sir Thomas Beecham 
and the London Philharmonic in Victor set 
1141. The latter, curtain raiser to Act III, 
is also available in an admirable rendition by 
Sir Thomas (in Columbia set X123), though this 
could be improved upon in a more modern 
recording at least comparable to that of the 
overture. 

The only recording of any of Borodin’s fine 
songs The Sea is no longer available. It 
is worth looking up as it was effectively rend- 
ered by the Russian tenor, Vladimir Rosing 
(Decca disc 29047 or Parlophone R20275). 


ae ———_———— (Continued from Pas se 38) 
performance throughout — much of his 
playing lacked color and body. Perhaps the 
late Harold Samuel might have brought the 
task off more successfully, but this is specu- 
ation. 

Recently two harpsichordists have em- 
barked on the project — Dorothy Lane for 
Concord Recordings of Chicago and Isabelle 
Nef for Oiseau Lyre, thus providing the sup- 
porters of this instrument with plenty of 
room for argument. With all due respect for 
Miss Lane's earnestness and ability and for 
Concord’s excellent recording, I find the 
Nef set more satisfying. There is a maturity 
and poise in her playing which promise to 
carry her through the 48 with the consistency 
that Fischer iacked. She is particularly 
successful in making the more massive of 
the Fugues sound with an impressive solidity 
not present in the piano recordings; the 
contrapuntal lines stand out with fine clarity. 
The French recording is on a lower dynamic 
level than the American (certainly no serious 
fault) and in consequence the surface noise 
is rather high, but this can easily be adjusted 
on a modern reproducer. 





AMERICAN COLLECTORS 


are invited to subscribe to 


THE RECORD COLLECTOR 
Monthly magazine of the BEL CANTo CLUB, ENGLAND 
The only periodical entirely devoted to the hobby of 
collecting celebrity vocal recordings. Interesting articles, 


discogrophies of famous singers, worthwhile discussions, 
etc. 


Annual subscription (12 issues) $3.00 
Copies available from January 1948 onward. 
Sample on request, 30 cents. 
JAMES DENNIS, 


1 Pine View Road 
Ipswich, Suffolk, England 


A RARE RECORD ALBUM 


Which will never become dated 


The Ritual of Canonization and the Solemn Papal Mass 
. .. The Voice of Pope Pius XII . . . The Silver Trumpets 
— the Bells of St. Peter’s ... the famous choirs of St. 
Peter’s in music of Palestrina, Perosi, and the Gregorian 
School. 


5 Unbreakable records, 12’, in durable album — $15.00 
tax included. 


KYRIE RECORDINGS, 


14 East 64 Street 


New York 21, N. Y. 





BACH]: Das musikalische Opfer (orch. Oub- 
raduus). Ensemble Orchestral de l’Oiseau 
Lyre, conducted by Fernand Oubradous. 
Oiseau Lyre 130-35, six discs, price $12.60. 

A This set is bound to be controversial, even 

as the very work it contains is controversial. 

Bach, it will be remembered, paid a visit in 

1747 to the court of Frederick the Great, 

and on that occasion he improvised on a 

theme provided by the monarch. Later, to 

commemorate his visit, he polished up this 
work and sent Frederick a set of pieces 
all based upon the one theme. There were 
all manner of canons and fugues, a trio 
sonata, a three voice and a six voice ricercare. 

Whatever his ideas were in regard to the 

manner of performance, he provided instru- 

mentation only for the trio sonata and for 
two of the canons. For this reason it was 
long held that the rest of his ALlusical Offer- 
ing was meant only to show his skill in 
counterpoint. Anyone who offers an answer 
to these questions is bound to meet with 
arguments, and the very dynamic propor- 
tions of Mr. Oubradous’s score are sure to 
prove displeasing to those who have other 
theories. He has not hesitated to follow his 
own plan in the sequence of the pieces, and 
he has blown the whole thing up beyond its 
intended proportions on such devices as the 
introduction of trumpets in his Orchestra. 

Some years ago Dr. Hans T. David, one of 

the soundest of Bach scholars, worked out a 

careful and logical plan for the performance 

of this intriguing work. Needless to say, 
his conclusions were far from those of Mr. 

Oubradous. At the time of the first per- 

formance of the David version, Victor re- 

corded it, though the set has been missing 
from the catalogue for some years. Those 
who own it are now faced with a rather diffi- 
cult decision, for, granting its greater auth- 
enticity, it is hardly comparable as a living 
performance with this new one. Here the 
music comes alive; remembering Bach’s own 
inveterate habit of arranging, perhaps we 
had best overlook the purist’s objections. 


OUR APOL OG GIES 


Last month reviewing the Ajemian sisters’ 
first Victor record, J.N. spoke of the two as 
brother and_ sister, comparing them to the 
Menuhins. The comparison was suggested by 
your editor, but J.N.’s ignorance with the 
players prompted a misimplied conclusion 
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BUSCH: Spirituals Transcribed For Chamber 
Orchestra; Busch Chamber Players, con- 
ducted by Adolf Busch. Columbia Set 
MM.-764, three 10-inch discs, price $3.90. 


AMr. Busch’s discovery of the Negro Spiri- 
tual is methodically classified in his Opus 
58D, Nos. 1 through 7, a selection of songs 
which in his hands, the ablum blurb says, 
“become true hymns of inspiration”. If the 
originators of the songs had any doubt of 
this when creating them in the dim centuries 
before the commercial phonograph era, they 
can rest in peace: the Po Mourner’s Got A 
Home At Las’, it says in Mr. Busch’s album. 
In fact, the po’ mourner’s got two homes in 
our album: one on the heavily orchestrated 
record that carries his name, and another on 
a disc labelled We Am Climin’ Jacob's Ladder, 
a pressing unfortunately not included. 

Mr. Busch has transcribed his spirituals 
with equal draughts of Bach and Wagner, 
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and an occasional piano or oboe obbligato 
thrown in to keep every member of his group 
from dallying. Although this makes it diffi- 
cult to follow many of the songs with the 
printed words supplied, it suggests very fine 
mood music for a film where the hero is 
grappling with his soul half an hour before 
doomsday and momentous issues are at 
stake. 

Songs like Little David Play On Yo’ Harp, 
Crucifixion and Death's G’Wineter Lay His 
Cold Icy Hands On Me gain little in such 
treatment but flattery from the arranger. 
The ‘‘gentle faith’ is buried in the alien or- 
chestration, and the spiritual’s plaint is the 
listeners’ complaint. Muddy recording and 
surfaces are in line with the arrangements. 

—D.S.G. 


COATES: London Bridge March, and 
Knightsbridge March; ‘London Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Eric Coates. 
Columbia disc 72597-D, price $1.25. 

A the facile Eric Coates shows his skill with 

the march torm. London Bridge March has 

vitality and a goodly bit of the pomp of a 
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formal English function. The Knightsbridge 
March has an interesting history. The theme 
of one o1 the most popular Bricish radio pro- 
grams, In Town Tonight, it was also the 
liberation march and official signal music for 
the Danish underground during the war. 
Every evening during the Nazi occupation, 
this march was played in the clock tower of 
Copenhagen. Though hardly a second Mar- 
seillaise, the work is well constructed with a 
light tunefulness more contagious than its 
emotional content. The composer gives 
competent pertormances which are well re- 


corded. -J.N. 


DVORAK: Symphony No. 4 in G major, 
Op. 88; Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra of New York, conducted by Bruno 
Walter. Columbia set M or MM-770, 
four discs, price $6.00. 

ADvorak’s buoyant and idyllic G major 

Symphony has long been one of my favorites. 

Because the British film of Novello ob- 

tained rights to its publication, this work ac- 

quired the appellation ot ‘““The English Sym- 
phony”, which is completely misleading in- 
asmuch as the music remains the most 

Czech in teeling of all Dvorak’s symphonies. 

As Dr. Karel Hoffmeister says in his book 

on the composer: “The work as a whole 

seems to rejoice in its existence, and its 
thoughts break into flower as the Czech 
meadows flower, in xurianc garlands of 
varied charm and color’. Had Dvorak chos- 
en to call this work after Smetana’s tone 
poem, From Bohemian Fields and Groves, the 
title would have been most apt. There is 
charm and virility in the opening movement, 
in which the juxtaposition of two opposing 
themes is masterfully handled. The lovely 
Adagio has a religious feeling though the 
nature mood prevails with chirpings in the 
woodwinds suggesting bird-calls. In che be- 
ginning the scherzo faintly recalls memories 
ot its counterpart in Brahms’ Third Sym- 
phony, and one expects it might emerge as 
successfully on the piano, but its orchestral 
complexities do not resolve well for the key- 
board instrument. The finale in the theme- 
and-variation form opens with a trumpet 
tanfare followed by a subdued statement of 
the theme in the cellos, repeated softly, then 
loudly, to stamp it on the mind of the listen- 
er. What follows is rustic festivity, almost 
rowdyish at times though gay and elative. 
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I fell it is an appropriate ending despite the 
fact that its inspiration is far less compelling 
than the opening movement. But Dvorak 
intended no profoundity in this score and 
the obvious depiction of peasant festivity in 
the scherzo and finale assuredly corroborates 
Hoffmeister’s contention that in this work 
Dvorak was singing of the beauty and gaiety 
of his country for his ‘‘heart’s consolation”. 
How much more genuine and spontaneous 
this symphony is compared to its successor 
the “‘New World.” 

There is much to admire in Walter's per- 
formance — there is breadth and virility in 
his handling of the first and last movements, 
an eloquence and warmth in the Adagio. In 
his effort to maintain a steady beat, he often 
lets the strings dominate the ensemble which 
results in relegating to the background some 
of Dvorak’s loveliest tunes. There is more 
subtle definition of inner line in the Talich 
performance, though the recording (made in 
1936) is hardly as impressive as in this set. 


GRANADOS: Goyescas Intermezzo; and 
REVEULTAS: Sensemaya; Leopold Sto- 
kowski and his Orchestra. Victor viny 
lite disc 18-0169, price $2.00. 

AWhen Granados’ Goyescas was produced at 

the Metropolitan on January 28, 1916, it 

was heralded as an opera musically vital but 
uninteresting as a story. Indeed the slim 
plot, aiming to depict the characters to be 
found in the canvases of the great Spanish 

painter Goya, had little or no emotional im 

pact and the death of the heroine's soldier 

lover hardly moved one at all. Goyescas has 

a great deal of fine music, music pulsating 

with life and authentic vivid coloring of the 

Iberian peninsula. 

like the brilliant opening scene, celebrating a 

holiday in Madrid, aie memorable. The 

music of the scene preceding the Intermezzo 
has more to offer than the latter. One wishes 

Stokowski would arrange a suite trom Goy 

escas, for he has an appreciation of its color- 

ful variety and rhythmic transformacons. 

His performance of the Intermezzo, enhanced 

by most realistic recording and the quiet 

surfaces of vinylite, accentuates the lush- 
ness of the music in a way to please those 
who favor sentiment. 

Sensemaya, by the Mexican composer Sy 
vestre Revueltas who died in 1940, is more 
earthy music, being a frenzied, barbaric and 


Many of its choruses 
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vigorous tone poem. This work was in- 
spired by the verses of a Cuban poet, who 
took as his subject the oppression and suffer- 
ing of a secret society of African negroes. 
The nervous intensity of this music is height- 
ened by the brilliantly colored orchestration. 
Stokowski gives it a telling performance, 
which is superbly reproduced. . 


HINDEMITH: Lively from Five Pieces for 
String Orchestra in the First Position, Op. 
44, No.4; and Pieces in the First Position 
for String Orchestra, Op. 44, No. 3; Stuy- 
vesant Sinfonietta, conducted by Sylvan 
Shulman. Columbia disc 72606-D, price 
$1.25. 


A there is a great deal of character and vi 
tality to these pieces by the work-a-day 
Hindemith. The counterpoint is animated, 
though its detail is not too clear on first ac- 
quaintance. Yet, the healthy animation and 


. suggestion of facile quick thinking has a fas- 


cination. It evokes the same emotions as do 
skilled gymnastics. The ‘First Position’ 
in the title refers to instrumental fingering, 
of interest to the musician but not the lay- 
man. Mr. Shulman, first violinist of the 
Stuyvesant String Quartet, handles his Sin- 
fonietta expertly with a technical dependa- 
bility that serves the music well. One would 
like to hear more of this ensemble. 


OFFENBACH (arr. Goehr): Gay Paris 
A Phantasy on the Operas; Lamoureaux 
Orchestra, conducted by Rudolph Goehr. 
Vox set 643, two discs, price $3.50. 


AGay Paris is an old fashioned potpourri 
from the operas of Offenbach, each record 
side containing excerpts from a different 
score. The four represented are La Belle 
ITelene; Orfee aux Enfers; La Grande Duchesse 
de Gerolstein; and La Vie Parisienne. There 
is a certain carefree gaiety to all this music 
which is neither pretentious or profound. 
Those who know Gaite Parisienne will find 
new and additional cause to enjoy the music 
of Offenbach. The arrangements are a bit 
patchwork, but this is to be expected in a 
work made up of heterogeneous melodic ex 
cerpts. Mr. Goehr gives efficient perform- 
ances and the recording is capably achieved. 
Good record surfaces. PILE. 
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MOTION PICTURE FAVORITES: Sep- 
tember Song (Weill); It’s a Grand Night 
for Singing (Rodgers); Sweet Leilani 
(Owens); Carioca (Youmans); A Foggy 
Day (Gershwin); Thanks for the Memory 
(Rainger); Sweet and Lovely (Arnheim- 
Tobias-Lamare); I'll Take Romance (Oak- 
jand); Andre Kostelanetz and his Orches- 
tra. Columbia set MM-750, four 10-inch 
discs, price $4.90. 

AKostelanetz invades Hollywood and shows 

the glamour boys something about glamour- 

izing, to say nothing about playing around 
with a tune. Plenty of rhythmic bounce 
which may affect your feet, but you'll have 
to be an expert dancer to follow the con- 
ductor’s changes in mood and tempo. 
—P.G. 


PROKOFIEFF (arr. Kurtz): March, Op. 
99; and SHOSTAKOVICH: Waltz from 
film music to Les Montes d'Or; Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra of New York, 
conducted by Efrem Kurtz. Columbia 
disc 12881-D, price $1.25. 

AMr. Kurtz's arrangement of the Proko- 

fieff march, originally for band, does not ap- 

peal to me as much as the original which 

Morton Gould recorded earlier in his album, 

Band Music (Columbia set 743). The Shos- 

takovich Waltz suggests an excursion to 

Vienna, New York and Paris. It is far too 

eclectic for its own good, but its melodic 

lushness will probably appeal to many. Good 

recording. —J.N. 


PROKOFIEFF: Symphony in D major, Op. 
25 (Classical) (3 sides); and Danse finale 
from Chout Suite, No. 1, Op. 21 (1 side); 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Serge Koussevitzky. Victor set DM- 
1241, price $3.50 (manual price $4.50). 

AkKoussevitzky first recorded this work in 

1930. Since that time at least four other 

versions have appeared in domestic and 

foreign catalogues. Yet none of the latter 
have superceded the earlier Koussevitzky 
in the estimation of most critics and many 
music listeners. One is almost tempted to 
term Koussevitzky’s way with this music 

“inimitable”. Certainly many of us possess- 

ing the older set have so deemed it. As each 

new performance materialized, better repro- 
duction prevailed, but hardly the same 
unique feeling for the music. It is not alone 
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the substantiation of charm, nor even ‘‘the 
sheer pertection of execution’? which favors 
Koussevitzky, but more his deft choice of 
tempi and delineation of the music’s delicate 
irony. This score is so devilishly clever, so 
spontaneous and melodically fresh that most 
conductors treat it too objectively. Not so 
Koussevitzky, who conveys many tonal deli- 
cacies without retarding the rhythmic flow. 
Eighteen years is long span in any musician’s 
life and it is not surprising to find changes in 
the interpretation of a popular work in his 
repertuire as time goes on. The change in 
Koussevitzky’s latest performance of this 
symphony is one of physical vitality rather 
than spirit. There is not quite the same élan 
to his playing though the characteristic 
spirit of his earlier interpretation prevails. I 
am reminded more today of the perfect ma- 
chinery of the Boston Symphony, it- “sheer 
perfection of execution”, which in this case 
serves the conductor to advantage. 

It is true, as one English reviewer has 
said, ‘‘the oftener one hears this marveicus 
work, the more it grows in stature”, and I 
feel certain it is equally true that the oftener 
a conductor performs the symphony the 
more seasoned his reading becomes This 
work is one of a number with which Kousse- 
vitzky’s name will always be associated. 

The filler-in is from an early ballet in which 
the influence of Stravinsky prevails. It is 
representative of the composer’s ability to 
make an orchestra perform clever calis- 
thenics. The clarity and definition of the 
reproduction is in keeping with its source and 
the record surfaces of my set are consistently 
smooth. —P.H.R. 


SAINT-SAENS: Samson and Delilah — 
Bacchanale (Act III); and HALVORSEN: 
March of the Boyards; Carnegie Pops 
Orchestra, conducted by Charles O’Con- 
nell. Columbia disc 7616-M, price $1.25. 

AThe best known orchestral excerpt from 

Samson and Delilah maybe the Bacchanale 

from Act III but musically its appeal is 

shortlived. In the stage setting, its pseudo 
orientalism lends local color to the festival 
in honor of the Philistine god Dagon, which 
places it as utility music. The present per- 
formance does not compete with others be- 
fore it, notably the more efficient version by 
the Boston ‘Pops’ Orchestra. Inasmuch as 
Columbia will shortly release a complete per- 
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formance of the opera, this recording seems 
superfluous. 

Halvorsen’s glorification of the former 
military nobility of Russia is the work by 
which this Norwegian violinist, composer and 
conductor is best known. Composed in 
1893, it is as dated as the Saint-Saéns piece. 
Its present performance lacks essential pre- 
cision. One of Halvorsen’s real contribu- 
tions to music is his arrangement for violin 
and viola ot Handel’s Passacaglia from the 
Harpsichord Suite No. 7, which Heifetz and 
Primrose play on Victor disc 11-8151. 


—J.N. 


STRAUSS, Johann, Jr.: Acceleration Waltz; 
Roses from the South; Blue Danube; New 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Josef 
Krips. London Record set LA28, three 
discs, price $7.00. 


LEHAR: Eva — Waltz; Gold and Silver 
Waltz; Count of Luxembourg — Waltz and 
Intermezzo; The Zurich Tonhalle Orches- 
tra, conducted by Victor Reinshagen. Lon- 


A BASIC Improvement in 
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don Record set LA20, two discs, price 
$5.00. 


EMERICH KALMAN SUITE from Cownt- 
ess Maritza, Csardas Princess, and Circus 
Princess; The Zurich Tonhalle Orchestra, 
conducted by Victor Reinshagen. London 
set LA20, two discs, price $5.00. 


Allere are three exceptionally well recorded 
albums, exploiting the Viennese sentiment 
and lilting waltz motives. What constitutes 
the perfect performance of the Strauss waltz- 
es is a subject open to much debate. I have 
had Viennese-born people express admiration 
for Stokowski’s lush treatment and others 
condemn it. It is generally conceded by my 
Viennese acquaintances that Bruno Walter 
and Erich Kleiber are among the most satis- 
fying conductors of Strauss’ music. No one 
has written for us more understandingly on 
Strauss than Jerome Pastene, whose Disco- 
graphy of Johann Strauss appeared in our 
September 1942 issue. It is not a matter of 
“Vienna and her Stimmung”’, as the anno- 
tator states in the Strauss album, but a true 
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MODEL 910-B 


Incorporating new mechanical and electrical design 
features, this instrument will record complete sym- 
phonies, operas, or variety programs and concerts 
up to four hours in duration. The unusually hand- 
some, compact cabinet operates with the top and 
sides closed. Frequency response 40 to 10,000 cycles. 
Priced at $495.00, including microphone. 


ALL MAGNETAPE TWIN-TRAX RECORDERS 
OFFER ALL THESE FEATURES 


Individual bass and treble controls 

Simplified tape threading 

Heavy-duty non-overheating motor 

No rewinding necessary 

Phono pickup.and turntable facilities available 
Low hum level (DC on heaters) 


Automatic tape reversal at end of reel 


Instantaneous reverse control — without unthreading 
tape 
Instantaneous stop no note or syllable slurring 


High speed forward and reverse shuttle without 
unthreading 
No tape spillage possible during high speed shuttle. 


recorders 
Separate Recording and Playback Amplifiers — all 
on one chassis 
Rubber-rimmed drive cannot develop flats. 
Complete elimination of capstan tape slippage. 
Twin electronic erase heads a ‘ 
Flutter and wow negligible i % = == 
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It may have been a selection never § by 


that particular artist, or it may be gor's 


item, available only at a prohibitive 


Now, with the Magnetape Twin-Trader, 
this dream is transferred into actualipple 
connection made from your radio to gder 
enables you to record any program gten 
to it, without introducing any extragises, 
and without the troublesome problemted 


with disc recorders. 


The process of magnetic tape recordigon- 
venient as it is efficient. Not until y@had 
the opportunity to enjoy tape recordifyou 
believe that a recording medium as ugted 
in principle as magnetized oxide par§ded 


SPECIAL FORE 


1. No disc record will continue over a 
of time to give the same kind of perfortit 
did when it was first played. Every recordith 
each playing. Both the increase in scratch Oss 
of high frequencies are proportional cto théof 
plays. Magnetic tape records have not shoge 
able increase in surface noise or loss of 
frequencies after 1,000 plays! 


Ww 


2. Everything that can be recorded on 


records can be carried over to Magnetic 
ly this means that both the dynamic 
frequency range of good commercial discs}r- 
passed on magnetic-tape recording and 
3. Magnetic-tape records are far more 
far less fragile than commercial discs. Ta 

ject tO warpage, breakage, scratches. chiphe 
plague of cccentric-centered holes. It cagd 
and spliced in less than five seconds wy 
Scotch tape and a pair of scissors andpt 
hear the splice as it passes through the pic 
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i. Magnetic tape records provide unlimi 
facilities without deterioration of saluable 
Records that are valued can be copied of 
can in turn be played hundreds of times w 
ing the original discs. 
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5. For the firse time. record collectors 
engage in the art of “programming Ce 
phonies can be heard without any breakgs, 
such as we have during record changing of 
operations. Programs may be compiled fs 
kinds and types of music to provide 
programming effect 


ACA-100 AMPLIFI 


No sound reproducing system can 
its audio amplifier. The ACA-II 
will actually bring out qualities 
radio and magnetic tape recorder 
existed. Built-in variable  scrate 
dynamic volume expander are bu 
indispensable features for 
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» haveing on reels of paper or plastic tape can possibly 
-d onfdio? sound so brilliant, crystal clear and lifelike that 
never § by radio stations and recording studios in increasing 
iy be gor’s numbers are discarding their disc equipment in 
ibitivel favor of this new recording medium. 
yin- Trader, Not only can single selections be recorded, but 
actualiple also full continuous hour-long programs (as well 
lio to gder as concerts and symphonies up to four hours in 
gram gten duration with the long-playing recorder). No other 
extramises, recording instrument at anywhere near the price 
»roblented of the Magnetape Twin-Trax Recorder can ap- 


preach this versatility, nor the quality of musical 
— reproduction. And the amazing operating econ- 
atil vied omy of a fuli hour's recording of selections of 
your choice for $3.00 is also unparalleled in the 


recordiyou recording field. 


nas uted 
le par§ded Write today for complete descriptive literature. 
ver a 6. Narration may be added before, after, or during 
ee it any program to catalogue, identify or explain special 
cecordith Passages or unusual points of interest in a valuable 
scratch pss collectors’ item for educational or other purposes. Pass- 
| co théof ages, solos or sections may be repeated during a con- 
10ft snot tinuous program. 
oss of Bw Do 7. The exceptional compactness of magnetic tape re- 
corded material is an attractive point for consideration 
1 on hiffsc of apartment dwellers. Standard 10-inch commercial 
etic capel- discs, in their usual albums, take up more than three 
mic rage times the cubic space of magnetic tape records of 
al discs §r- equivalent playing time. 
and plas @ & With a magnetic recorder, and auxiliary amplifica- 
10re pemd tion equipment, the record enthusiast may indulge in 
cs. Ta . corrective re-recording heretofore exclusively re- 
es. chiphe served for motion picture technique. Controlled com- 
It cated pression to recreate the original dynamic range of live 
onds wy programs. formerly confined to advanced sound labora- 
andpe tories only, may be applied to magnetic tape recordings. 
the pic 


@ Y. Single copies of valued records may now be jointly 
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enthusiasts. and be’ copied by all members on magnetic 
tape recorders. The tape recordings can be played a 
thousand times with no noticeable loss in frequencies 
or volume 
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PYWIN-TRAX RECORDER 


MODEL 810-B 


The ideal instrument for 
recording any musical or 
speech program you want 
for future play. Records at 
high fidelity for one con- 
tinuous hour. Opens a new 
concept of quality and 
economy of musical re- 
cording. Housed in attrac- 
tively styled cabinet. 
Frequency response 50 to 
9,000 cycles. Priced at 
$285.00 less microphone. 
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understanding and feeling for the Stimmung 
des Gemuets — the mood, the humor of the 
music. Krips may be of Viennese origin but 
his playing lacks the subtle shadings and 
caress of Walter and Kleiber. Yet his per- 
formance of all three waltzes is zestful and 
inspired with plenty of bounce and rhythmic 
life, though they do not stir nostaligic mem- 
ories for me and my Viennese friends like 
some others we know. 

The two albums by the Zurich Tonhalle 
Orchestra do stir nostalgic memories. I have 
heard similar performances of light operetta 
music in the Kursaals at Zurich and other 
cities in Switzerland. Lehar lends a note of 
authenticity to his performances but he does 
not obtain as fine results from this orchestra 
as Reinhagen does. One is reminded of his 
advanced years. Both these latter albums 
provides pleasant remembrances of some de- 
lightful times in the theater of days gone by. 


WAGNER: Tristan and Isolde — Prelude 
and Love Death, Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Artur Rodzinski. 
Victor vinylite set DV-21, two discs, price 


$5.00 (manual $6.00). 


ARodzinski has already played this music 
with the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
in Columbia album 543 wich Helen Traubel 
as soloist in the Liebestod. But this set is no 
mere duplication, for the superbly balanced 
recording offers a truer dynamic prospectus 
and a greater beauty of sound. Rodzinski’s 
treatment of the Prelude is eloquent and 
lyrically ardent. The music flows more free- 
ly than in the famous Furtwaengler recording 
but the passion is not so intense. Much the 
same praise can be bestowed on his perform- 
ance of the Liebestod. It has emotional fer- 
vor, a lovely singing quality and a lyrical 
tenderness. 3ut after the breathtaking, 
soaring intensity of Toscanini even it seems 
emotionally restrained. Yet this is music- 
making of a verv high order indeed, and the 
playing of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
reveals a smoothness of ensemble and tonal 
richness far in advance of much of its 
previous playing on records. The quiet 
vinylite surfaces add to one’s enjoyment of 
the softer passages in the music. ——-P.H.R. 


WILLIAMS: JInetdental Music and The 
Dream of Olwen from the Dryhurst Film 
While I Live; Charles Williams and his 
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Concert Orchestra (piano soloist on side 2 
Arthur Dulay). Columbia disc 72688- 

D, price $1.25. 

CURZON: March of the Bowmen from Robin 
Hood Suite; and PHILLIPS: Skyscraper 
Fantasy; Charles Williams and his Con- 
cert Orchestra. Columbia disc 72527-D, 
price $1.25. 

AThe film music is from a British-made mo- 

tion picture. concerning a tale of reincarna- 

tion. Taken from a play called Olwen which 
ran only a week in London, the movie “has 
had a proper pasting from the critics’’, ac- 
cording to one English writer. Williams has 
succumbed to the prevailing pattern of so 
many movie composers by writing music 
reminiscent of others. His Dream of Olwen 
follows the Rachmaninoff concerto style, 
which will probably please a lot of listeners. 

The other disc, issued some months ago, 
has music of more originality especially in 
the spirited and bouncing march of Curzon. 

The Phillips fantasy does not suggest its title 

but its animated handling of a popular pat- 

tern gives it an individual stamp. Good re- 

cording in both discs. —P.G. 


gues tONtERTO 


SAINT-SAENS: 





Concerto No. 2 inG minor, 
Op. 22; Benno Moiseiwitsch (piano) with 
the Philharmonia Orchestra, conducted 
by Basil Cameron. Victor set DM-1255, 
three discs, price $4.75 (manual $5.75). 

AWith the right foot forward, no better start 

for this review could be made than quoting 

the opening lines of W.R.A. in the August 

1947 issue of The Gramophone, which reads: 

“I’m all for Saint-Saéns: guts, gusto, clear 

Schumann-and-Liszt false 

modesty, and the versatility as well as the 

poise of the French .. . . Saint-Saéns is the 
pure romancer, though happily a_ well- 
schooled one, trained in his Bach and Mo- 
zart”. The fact that this work pleased Liszt 
greatly is not surprising considering a good- 
ly share of Lisztian vulgarities are imitated 
in the opening movement. But Saint-Saéns 
was too clever to leave his simulations all 
apparent. Wich the opening of the second 
movement, a glittering scherzo, we encounter 
the composer in a form for which he had a 


derivations, no 
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true gift, and his finale, a propulsive presto, 
is the sort ot thing to send an audience home 
in a happy frame of mind. 


Moiseiwitsch has lost none of his glamour 


Here we have subtleties of dvnamic grada- 
tions which are non-existent in the older 
version. 


—P.H.R. 












y as his brilliant performance in this score ee eee 
. proves. Some French pianists bring more Py Stuer | Musica 
variety of nuance to some of the tunes which Bree eats ee 
stresses sentimentality. Moiseiwitscn’s play- 
: ing appeals to me for its healthy objectivity. BERG: Lyriche Suite; Galimir Quartet. Vox 
After all, we are not sitting back in plush set 161, four discs, price $6.00. 
, chairs, like the people in 1868 when this work AOn first hearing, this music may seem for- 
S was first performed, and we need not be re- midable and abstruse to most listeners,” vet 
- minded of bric-a-brac and antimacassars. attentive listening and repetition proves re- 
. Cameron matches the brilliancy of the warding. Basically this music stems from 
“ pianist and the recording does full justice to the romantic school. The fact that Berg has 
“ all concerned. Indeed the excellence of the cloaked his romantic and distinctly sensual 
“ reproduction forestalls comparisons with the expression in the complex 12-tone raiment 
. 1932 De Greef, Ronald set (Victor set 150). of his teacher, Arnold Schoenberg, does not 
>. 
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disguise its emotional impetus, but rather 
heightens it. The work is divided into six 
movements, three in rapid tempo and three 
slow. The fast movements increase in speed 
and the slow ones decrease. The climax of 
the music is reached in the fourth move 
ment, Adagio appastionato, the most complex 
section of the score. The concluding Largo 
desolato, rhapsodic in expression, briefly re- 
calls Wagner's Tristan and at the end the 
violins and cello leave off one by one and 
the music fades out in a descending phrase 
for the viola. The six sections of the work 
are related to each other by the re-use of a 
theme, figure or passage from the preceding 
movement. 

For the fullest appreciation and under- 
standing of the music one should follow the 
score, as the intricate polyphonic writing is 
better clarified by the eye. I do not mean 
to imply that this is eye-music, but rather 
to stress the importance of its technical con- 
struction by which the emotional qualities 
have been intensified. I concur with those 
who contend that this is the most important 
recording of 2 work employing the Schoen- 
berg pattern of musical notation. In my 
estimation, it has a more powerful appeal 
than any of Schoenberg’s own compositions 
for string quartet with which I am familiar. 

rhe performance of this exacting score by 
the Galimir Quartet, made in 1937, is a bril- 
liant and searching one, in which the com- 
poser’s directions are faithfully realized. The 
reproduction, though dated, proves most 
satisfactory in the Vox repressing with its 
good surfaces. 


BRAHMS: Sonata in D minor, Op. 108; 
Mischa Elman (violin) and Wolfgang Rosé 
(piano). Victor set DM-1232, three discs, 
price $4.75 (manual $5.75). 

Athere is more warmth and intensity to 

Brahms’ third sonata for violin and piano 

than in the other two. It allows for greater 

emotional drama, though noi all interpreters 
fully explore its dramatie scope. Isaac Stern 

and Alexander Zakin playing it recently in a 

Columbia recording (set 730 — see April is 

sue) gave us a performance appreciable for 

lyrical graciousness and spontaneity. Szigeti 

and Petri previously in Columbia set 324 

(1938) provided a more ardent communica- 

tion of Brahms’ maturity of thought and 


purpose. 





Elman and his splendid partner strike a 
point midway between these others. There 
is not the youthful ardor that Stern brings 
to the opening movement nor the dramatic 
fervor that Szigeti projects. Rather there is 
an artistic carefulness which conveys a 
thoughtfulness and benignity toward the 
autumnal spirit of the music. Throughout 
the work Elman exploits a Juminousity of 
tone which carries a constant feeling for the 
music’s warmth. His slow movement is 
sweet in tone, conveying an eloquence of 
sentiment for which he is widely admired. 
Mr. Rosé is an excellent pianist but not al- 
ways the co-partner in the true sense of the 
word, for his pianissimi are too subdued, too 
detached from the tone of the violin, though 
in the louder passages he is properly assertive 
when required. The choice of performance 
will be largely a personal one. All three 
violinists have their followers. That the 
Stern-Zakin and Elman-Rosé are better re 
corded than the Szigeti-Petri places them in 
the forefront. Yet, my preference for the 
latter set has not as yet been retarded by 
the tonal splendors of modern engineering. 

P.H.R. 
HANDEL: Sonata in C Minor, for Oboe and 

Figured Bass; Raiph Gomberg (oboe) and 

Yella Pessl (harpsichord); Woodwind Rec 

ord 502, $1.25. (The same) Robert Bloom 

(oboe) and Earl Wild (piano); Victor 12- 

0380, $1.25. 

AHandel published nine sonatas for oboes 
or flutes and continuo as his Opus 2; of 
these only the last, inG Minor, had previous- 
ly found its way to records (Victor 15378, 
withdrawn). The present work is in four 
short movements, of which the solemn open 
ing adagio and the curiously tortuous theme 
of the following allegro are especially inter- 
esting. With recorded music for the oboe 
as scant as it is, this sonata though not 
one of Handel’s masterworks is welcome. 

The Woodwind disc is the first from a new 
company, sponsored by Woodwind Magazine 
of New York, dedicated to recording unta- 
miliar music for winds; as such they stand 
to do the recorded repertory considerable 
service. Gomberg’s performance on the pres- 
ent record is technically superb, and is de 
livered with a stark, dramatic stvle devoid 
of any shading. Bloom's recording for Vic 
tor is far more delicate, subtly nuanced, but 


more finicky in phrasing. My own choice 
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for an ideal performance lies almost midway 
between the two. 

The difference between accompanying in- 
struments is equally pronounced. While this 
business of demanding the harpsichord for 
all music before Mozart can become a fetish 
(especially when confronted with some of the 
marvelous Bach recordings by Fischer and 
others), the value of the earlier keyboard in- 
strument in recordings such as this is quite 
obvious. The blend of sonority between a 
reed or string instrument and the harpsi- 
chord is one of the remarkable sounds in all 
music; the piano, in comparison, injects a 

issident note. My choice, therefore, is the 
Gomberg-Pess] record, though the harpsi- 
chord is not as well recorded as the piano 
in the other disc. Surfaces on both records 
are only fair —A.R. 


MOZART: Quartet in G minor, K. 478; 
George Szel! (piano) and Members of the 
Budapest String Quartet. Columbia set 
M or MM 773. three discs, price $4.75. 

AEwstein and others term G minor “the 

key of tate for \lozart”. Yet, not until we 

reach the G minor Quintet, K. 516 aud the 

Symphony in G minor, K. 550 is the implica- 

tion of the earnestness, passion and depth of 

Mozart's use of this key signature revealed. 

The early Symphony in G minor, K 183 and 

the present quartet are omens of what was 

to come. J doubt thei Mozart looked for- 
ward or backward when he wrote any of 
these four works. The seriousness of this 
quartet does not uphold the general opinion 
that the composer was bent on writing a 
work of overpowering gloom. The gravity 
was occasioned by the fact that he had a con- 
tract to produce three works in a form not 
yet developed as he was to realize in this 
score. Let us consider Einstein’s summation 
of these facts. He points out that ‘ta work 
for clavier with more than two stringed in- 
struments automatically becomes in the 
hands of Johann Christian or Philipp Eman- 
uel (Bach) a clavier concerto. Mozart, how- 
ever treats it as the purest and most charac- 
teristic chamber music, making just as ex- 
acting demands on the virtuosity of the pi- 
anist, however, as many a concerto of the 

period, and weaving the string parts into a 

texture to a degree definitely beyond what 

amateurs were used to”. Is it any wonder 
that the public found the work too difficult 
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and its sponsor declined to subsidize the re- 
maining scores for which he originally con- 


tracted? This work was ahead of its time. 
It was destined to influence others in a far 
more serious engrossment with the form. 

The opening motive, stated in unison by 
the entire ensemble, plays a strong part in 
the development ot the first movement which 
leads Einstein to call it a ‘fate’ motive. 
Yet, a true implication of tragedy does not 
prevail, rather a dramatic earnestness char 
acteristic of its composer, and a seriousness 
of purpose which in the continuation of the 
key signature throughout the movement 
lends austerity unsuggestive of outside emo- 
tional implications. Here, we have an in- 
spired example of the purest and most abso- 
lute music. The wisttul gentleness of the 
Andante in B flat major is the feminine foil 
of the strongly masculine opening move- 
ment. Though we recognize the accustomed 
grace and ease of the composer in this slow 
section, we sense a searching purpose to lend 
weight to the delicate poetic beauty. Ein- 
stein finds the final rondo “full of manly 
jubilation”, an apt description, and indeed 
the right completion for a proper bal: uce 
of this unusual score. 

Szell and the members of the Budapest 
Quartet, who previously recorded the gayer 
and brighter E flat Quartet, K. 493 (Columbia 
set 669), perform with expressive unity and 
accomplished musicianship. In many ways 
this is a more persuasive performance than 
the 1925 one by Schnabel and members cf 
the Pro Arte Quartet, although some v1 the 
string playing here is rougher and Mr. Szell 
tends to dominate more than Schnabe' did. 
Though the reproduction on my equipment 
finds the over-all balance well handled by 
the engineers, it does not strike me as a com- 
pletely ideal one, and the range of the re- 
cording is limited for these times. Never- 
less, I welcome this set, and am glad to note 
that Columbia plans its release shortly on a 
long playing disc coupled with its predeces- 
sor. 

Viennese Waltzes: The luseperables’ Waltz 
(Johann Strauss); Noste.gia Waltz (Joseph 
Lanner); My Life is Love and Pleasure 
Waltz (Josef Strauss); Evening Star Waltz 
(Lanner); Secret Magnetic Forces (Josef 
Strauss); The Romantics’ Waltz (Lanner): 
The Mozartian Waltzes (Lanner); The 
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Alexander Schneider Quintet. Columbia 
set M or MM-766, four discs, price $6.00. 


AThe notes to this set tell us that “the un- 
familiar and enamouring waltzes contained 
in this album were ‘discovered’ in the Library 
of Congress. On these records they- are 
played as originally written and scored — 
for chamber music group.”” The annotator 
goes on to conjecture that these arrange- 
ments were written for the chamber music 
ensemble Lanner organized, in which Lanner 
played violin and Johann Strauss the viola. 
One can believe they might have been, for 
they have an intimacy and elative charm 
suitable to a group of musicians performing 
tor the sheer love of good fellowship and 
music. “‘Enamouring” is a well chosen ad- 
jective for these waltzes, for once can hardly 
help falling in love with these delightful 
pieces. The mood they create is a light and 
cheerful one, free from the nervous tension 
of so much popular music of our own day. 
Moreover, this is music in the tradition of 
old Vienna — courteous and graceful. Only 
one of these waltzes has been previously re- 





corded — The Romantics’ Waltz, which Lan- 
ner possibly rearranged for larger orchestra. 
at a later date. 

Lanner, who is generally credited with 
being the founder of Viennese dance music, 
was both friend and rival to the older 
Strauss. He is well represented in this al- 
bum by four tunefully ingratiating pieces, 
the last of which — The Moszartian Waltzes — 
proves an ingenious arrangement employing 
themes from Don Giovanni and The Magic 
Flute. 1 suspect familiarity will establish 
favorites, but I can recommend any of these 
pieces as an andidote tc the doldrums, par- 
ticularly as Schneider and his group: play 
with buoyancy and zest, suggesting true en- 
joyment of the music. The recording is most 
lifelike and cleancut. —P.H.R. 
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AMERICAN COMPOSERS AT THE PI- 
ANO: Music from Show (Blitzstein); Jig, 
Aeolian Harp, Advertisement (Cowell); Two 
Preludes To a Young Musician and To 
a@ Young Dancer (Dello Joio); Rondo Fan- 
tasy (Foss); Toccata Breakdown: Rondel 
(For a Young Girl); (Smit); played by 
the Composers. Concert Hall Society 
Series B, Album 9, Limited 
Edition. 

DVORAK: Quartet in C major, Op. 61; 
Gordon String Quartet. Concert Hall 
Society Series B, Album 12, four discs. 
Limited Edition. 

COUPERIN: Suite du Sixiéme Ordre; Paul 
Loyonnet (piano). Concert Hall Society 
_Series B, Album 14, two discs. Limited 
Edition. 

AThese are the final sets ot Concert Hall’s 

second series issued tor its subscribers. The 

idea of ‘‘American Composers ai the Piano” 
was a good one, though the material selected 

— presumably by the composers themselves 

. — is hardly inspirationally on the same level, 
nor is this playing of equal merit. For my 
own part, the music of Norman Dello Joio 
conveys the most sustaining thought and 
feeling, and his playing is competent and 

more pleasant to the ear. The use of a 

Gregorian melody in To a Young Musician 

lends a poetic restraint not matched in any 

of the other selections, despite the frag- 
mentarv allusion to a popular ballad and 

Beethoven's Fifth Symphony which gives a 

gentle irony to the music. The companion 

piece, To a Young Dancer, has genuine 
charm and freshness. 


four Ciscs. 


Lukas Foss’ Fantasy Rondo reveals a work- 
a-day facility, stemming from Hindemith, 
but little real compulsion. [eo Smit’s pieces, 
based on American folk sources, lack strength 
of profile. The brittle sound of the piano 
here, and in most of the recordings with the 
exception of the Dello Joio, is hardly helpful 
to the pianist. Blitzstein’s music is -less 
provocative than its program, though it is 
not without his usual vitality. Cowell’s con- 
tributions are in the nature of experments 
with the exception cf his all-too-brief Irish 
Jig. 
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The Dvorak quartet, never previously re- 
corded, is one of the composer’s most provo- 
cative chamber works. In striving to fol- 
low in Beethoven’s footsteps ‘the disciple 
has paid the price of halving his soul with 
the master’ (Hoffmeister). There is bold- 
ness and dramatic strength to this music 
but little of the genuine heart element for 
which the composer is most widely admired. 
It is technical exertion rather than emotion 
which motivates this work. The Gordon 
String Quartet provide a performance which 
has technical assurance mated to rich tonal 
sounds. 

The Couperin suite, composed of eight 
small musical cameos, is generally associated 
with the harpsichord. Loyonnet plays the 
music with deft fingers and an etched style 
that suggests the older instrument. There 
is much to admire here both in the feeling 
for the music's spirit and in its execution. 


P.H.R. 


HOROWITZ: Variations on Themes from 
Bizet’s Carmen; CHOPIN: Mazurka in F 
minor (Op. 7, No. 3); Viadimir Horowitz 
(piano). Victor disc 12-0427, price $1.25. 

PROKOFIEFF: Toccata (Op. 11); DE- 
BUSSY : Serenade for the Doll; POULENC: 
Presto; Viadimir Horowitz (piano). Victor 
disc 12-0428, price $1.25. 

SCHUMANN: Traeumeret; MOZART: Ron- 
do alla Turca; Vladimir Horowitz (piano). 
Victor disc 12-0429, price $1.25. 

AFor some reason, Horowitz nearly always 

gets wonderful results in the studio. I am 

referring to the quality of sound that emerges 
from the finished disc. Take the Carmen 

Variations a clear bass, definable treble, 

little surface noise and no shattering despite 

some vigorous Horowitz fortissimos. The 
others in this little recital are almost as good. 

None of the music is highly important, 
but all are good specimens of their kind. 

Horowitz generally plays them as encore 

pieces. It is a favorite trick of his to wind 

up a recital with some bravura work, then 
come out and play for his first two encores 

(he seldom gives more than three) the simp- 

lest, quietest pieces imaginable — the Traeu- 

meret, or Serenade for the Doll. Then, when 
the audience is in despair, he gives them what 
they really want — the Carmen Variations 
arrangement of Stars and 
Stripes Forever. When Horowitz get 


or his Sousa’s 


will 
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around to recording the latter? He need 
not be ashamed of it; it is an unbelievable 
piece of dexterity besides being in the real 
Tausig-Liszt tradition. 

Getting down to the present three discs, 
Horowitz has recorded several before. though 
these are new versions. The Carmen Vari- 
ations is the usual amazing up-the-kevboard- 
down-the-keyboard march, with a type of 
control that no other pianist can match. 
Good clean fun, that; virtuosity for the 
sake of virtuosity on a supernal level. The 
Chopin mazurka is tastefully played, though 
there is one noticeable departure from the 
text (or, at least, the Joseffy edition) — 
Horowitz plays a bass F instead of the high 
treble F indicated in the music. 

Prokofieff’s Toccata (Op. 11), which is mis- 
labeled Op. 10 on the record, is slightly cut 
in this version, though the cut is justified 
since Prokofieff repeats a section for no good 
reason. It is a steely, mechanistic work 
ideally suited for the pianist’s objective out- 
look. It is also extremely difficult, though 





Fae OQhee le Gentwilont 


that has never bothered Horowitz. Poulenc’s 
Presto is yet another difficult piece, though 
thoroughly engaging; and again we have a 
bravura reading. 

Little need be said about the Traeumeret 
or Serenade for the Doll, both played with re- 
straint, delicacy, and perhaps a slightly aloof 
quality. As for the Rondo alla Turca, the 
last movement of Mozart’s Sonata in A, I 
am not sure what to think. The detached 
fingering that Horowitz employs fits the 
music excellently, and his cautious observ- 
ance of basic dynamic markings matches 
the style. Nevertheless I have an uneasy 
feeling, like poking around the insides of a 
humming generator. It’s supposed to be 
safe, and the million volts are under control; 
but there are a few suspicious voltage surges, 
and one never knows exactly what’s going to 
happen. —H.CS. 
SARASATE: Gypsy Airs; The First Piano 

Quartet. Victor disc 12-0425, price $1.25. 
AMuch ot the playing in the past of this 
unique foursome, which has captured the 
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public's fancy on the air, has been both fasci- 
nating and enjoyable. Hard put to find ma- 
terial for four pianos, the group have taken 
to arranging old tavorites for keyboard and 
other instruments. The present offering falls 
into the class of a music-hall stunt; its ef- 
fects are too patent and too sensational. | 
can hardly imagine anyone familiar with the 
Heifetz-Barbirolli recording (Victor 15246) 
substituting this disc. -J.N. 








BRUCH: Kol 


Nidrei, Op. 47; (Gregor 
Piatigorsky (cello) and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 
Columbia disc 12882-D, price $1.25 


ABruch's setting of the traditional liturgical 
Hebrew Chant, which has its roots in ‘‘Greg- 
orians”, has a romantic veneer which even 
the most skillful cellist cannot conceal. Piati- 
gorsky plays with tonal suavity but with an 
objectivity that suggests more feeling for 
Bruch’s sentimentalization than for the deep- 
er implications of the Hebrew meoldy. Or- 
mandy’s orchestral background seems a bit 
inflated. Undoubtedly familiarity with the 
1940 Casals performance of this music has 
much to do with my reactions, for Casals 
provides in my estimation a more searching 
exploration of the music. Reproductively, 
the present recording is better accomplished. 


—P.H.R. 
KROLL: Banjo and Fiddle; an KORN 
GOLD: Garden Scene from Incidental 


Music to Much Ado About Nothing; Jascha 
Heifetz (violin) with Emanuel Bay at the 
piano. Victor vinylite disc 18-0168, price 


$2.00. 


AComposer-violinist William Kroll’s Banjo 
and Fiddle, is one of Heifetz’s favorite en- 
cores; a neat little trick which asks for agile 
fingers. Heifetz tosses it off with deceptive 
ease. The Korngold is an excerpt from his 
music written for a European production in 
1919 of Shakespeare’s Much Ado About 
Nothing. One suspects the arrangement for 
violin and piano heightens the sentiment, 
though Heifetz does not overstress this qual- 
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ity. Rather he brings to it a lyrical suavity 
of tone that adds to the music’s enjoyment. 
The recording is good, though the violin is 
P.G. 


slightly favored. 





MARIAN ANDERSON SINGS SPIRI- 
TUALS: Nobody Knows the Trouble I See 
(arr. Brown); Ride in, King Jesus (arr. 
Burleigh); Hear de Lambs a-Cryin’ (arr. 
Brown); Sinner, Please (arr. Burleigh); 
Honor, Honor (arr. Johnson); Soon-a 
Will Be Done (arr. Boatner); My Lord, 
What a Morning (arr. Burleigh); Were 
You There? (arr. Burleigh); On Ma Jour- 


ney (arr. Boatner); De Gospel Train (arr. 
Burleigh). Marian Anderson (contralto) 
with Franz Rupp at the piano. Victor 
set MO-1238, four 10-inch discs, price 
$5.00. 


AMy first acquaintance with the singing of 
Marian Anderson was made through an 
early electrical black-label Victor record of 
Deep River. When I found the record she 
was in Europe establishing her reputation, 
and | was not surprised at her triumphal re- 
(urn or at the success she achieved since 
then. She has gone on to far more elaborate 
music and more ambitious performances 
since she made that old disc, yet never in 
all the singing I have heard from her has she 
stirred me more than deeply than by the 
simple utterance of one word — Peace 
in the thrice familiar spiritual. Happily she 
has not lost the quiet dignity and deep sin- 
cerity which used to characterize her per- 
formances of such songs. This album, there- 
fore, has about it something of the feeling of 
a home-coming. Vocally some of her earlier 
records have been more impressive, yet the 
very thing we look for is present and i 
ample measure. I like her best in the quieter 
and more sustained spirituals -- Hear de 
Lambs a-Cryin’ and Were You There? with 
their effective use of the chest voice, and 
perhaps most moving of all, My Lord, What 
Morning. ‘The recording ot the voice is 
good, as usual with this singer; I only wish 
Mr. Rupp’s piano had been given a better 
break. P.L.M. 
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BENNARD: The Old Rugged Cross; and 
FEARIS: Beautiful Isle of Somewhere; 
Eleanor Steber (soprano) and Margaret 
Harshaw (contralto) with Russ Case and 
his Orchestra. Victor 10-inch dise 10- 
1449, price $1.00. 

A These well known hymns are sung with un- 

affected fervor and simplicity. Those who 

enjoy music of this kind will undoubtedly 

value this well recorded disc. —J.N. 


BERLIOZ: Requiem; Emile Passani Choir 
and Orchestra, conducted by Jean Four- 
net. Columbia set MM-769, eleven discs, 
price $15.50. 


AThis important release comes too late for 
detailed comment this month. Long her- 
alded as Berlioz’s greatest work, it stands 
alone in music as one of the most original 
and forceful settings of the Mass for the 
Dead. Recorded in Paris during the war in 
the ‘Church of St.. Eustache, in the very 
‘chapel where Berloiz had directed his Te 
Deum, its reproduction and performance may 
provoke critical reservations yet its realiza- 
tion at long last cannot but be gratifying 
to all admirers of the ever provocative Ber- 
lioz. 


FOLK SONGS (arr. Britten): The Sally 
Gardens; Little Sir William; Oliver Crom- 
well; The Ash Grove; Sweet Polly Oliver; 
The Bonny Earl O' Moray; Heigh Hol 
Heigh Hol; Peter Pears (tenor) with 
Benjamin Britten at the piano. London 
Records set LA-30, three 10-inch discs, 
price $5.50. 


AAs a singer Pears is singularly gifted with 
an effortless production that never leaves 
one worrying whecher he will easily make a 
high note or resort to strain. I still doubt 
that any tenor living could equal Pears’ ease 
and naturalness in a performance of Britten’s 
Serenade. He is one tenor that does not re- 
sort to obvious tenor showmanship. It is 
always the interpretative importance of his 
musical material with which he is chiefly 
concerned. This is borne out in this album 
where his singing is a constant pleasure to 
the ear and his feeling for each song is deft- 
ly imparted, with diction that is as natural 
as it is explicit. 

The first six songs in this album are from 
Ireland, England, Scotland and Wales; the 
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last is from Britten's collection of Fight 
French Folk Songs, sung here in an English 
translation. All are delightful, and their 
performance by both artists is so genuinely 
and so smoothly contrived that comparisons 
are forestalled. I predict this album will 
become one of the most widely admired of 
its kind. Some may quibble with Britten’s 
arrangements, but for my own part I find 
their ingenious. subtleties most attractive. 
Excellent recordings. —P.H.R. 


FOLK SONGS OF SICILY: Tarantella 
d’Amuri; La Pampina del Oliva; Can- 
suna Pastorali; La Vo (Ninna Nanna); 
Trilla. . .Trilla; Semenza Bedda; Sung by 
Native Groups. Kyrie album S-1-A, three 
10-inch discs, price $4.00. 


A These recordings, made under the guidance 
of the Italian State Record Library at actual 
village festivals and ceremonies, give us per- 
formances by Sicilian peasants. As one 
Italian friend says, ‘‘These are folk songs in 
the raw, very much like authentic American 
hillbilly music sung by regional natives.” 
The quality of the singing is not the import- 
ant thing, but rather the spirit. All of these 
songs have melodic appeal and their presen- 
tation is both spontaneous and infectious. 


For the Discriminating Listener 


Custom Built Phonographs, Radio Phono-Combinations 
and amplifiers. Also assembly and Alignment of all 
equipment. 


EXPERT RADIO AND 
SOUND ENGINEER 


UlricJ.Childs 295 Fort Washington Ave. 
New York 32, N. Y. Wadsworth 7-7187 


GOLDEN AGE SERIES 








RE-RECORDINGS 
Herrola- 


Lilli Lehmann 
No. 1002 - 10”’ $2.00 Acoustic 1907 
Don Juan — Arie Donna Anna, Part 2 (Mozart) 
Figaros Hochzeit — Heil’ge Quelle 
Ellen Beach Yaw 
No. 4000 - 10” - $2.00 Electric 1937 
Mireille — Valse (Gounod) 
Spring’s Invitation (Yaw) 
DEALERS INVITED — DIRECT SALES 
HENRY HERROLD Ls | 
8778 111 Street, Richmond Hill 18, N. Y 
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The lullaby, Lo Vo, with its Saracen in- 
fluences, is affectingly rendered, and the pas- 
toral songs have a quiet fascination far re- 
moved from the raucous Jarantella which is 
perhaps most typical. Good recording. 


SONGS OF THE BRITISH ISLES: Flowers 
In the Valley (English); All ’Round my 
Hat (English); Pastheen Fionn (Irish); 
All Through the Night (Welsh); Ca’ the 
Yowes (Scottish); Little Red Bird (Isle of 
Mann); sung by David Brynley (tenor) 
and Norman Notley (baritone). Kyrie 
set B-1-A, three 10-inch discs, price $4.00. 

Aln contrast to the Sicilian songs, this well 
chosen group of British tolk songs is sung by 
two cultured and well trained singers, some 
as solos and others as duets. Clear diction 
and true feeling for the material in each 
case makes for interpretative artistry that 
is highly satisfying. Good recording. 


POPULAR ITALIAN SONGS: Beautiful 
Novara, The Little Husband, The Hunts- 
man of the Woods (Piedmontese Folk Songs, 
arr. Sinigaglia); Love Is my Food (Venetian 
Folk Song, arr. Sadero); La Gitrometta 
(Sibella); A/lefisto-Serenata (Carelli) (sung 
in Italian); Ezio Pinza (bass) with Steven- 
son Bartlett at the Piano. Columbia set 
MM.-768, three 10-inch discs, price $3.90. 

APinza takes a holiday from his operatic 

roles and brings us some of his favorite, 

popular songs from his native land. As the 
noted basso imparts his enjoyment to his 
hearer, one is unwilling to raise objections 
to his singing several songs obviously in 
tended for a lighter voice. Satisfactorilv re 
corded. —J.N. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 
Sells rare, hard-to-find, out of print re- 
cordings. Lists upon request. Collections 
purchased. 


Ellie Hirschmann (Mr.) 
100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. 





CLASSICAL RECORD SHOP 
825 Sevenh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


Announces a RECORD SALE of 20 to 50 per 
cent off our marked prices on VOCAL, IN- 
STRUMENTAL, SYMPHONIC and OPERATIC 
— and SETS. Store hours: 1:00 to 
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JEWISH HOLIDAYS IN SONG: sung by 











Emanuel Rosenberg and Joseph Marcus 
(tenors), Emile Renan (baritone), Rosa- 
lind Nadell (contralto); Shirley Russell 
(soprano) and the Free Synagogue Choir 
conducted by A. W. Binder, with Alexand- 
er Richardson at the organ. Victor set 
MO-1239, three discs, price $4.75. 


AAll of the music in this album was ar- 
ranged by A. W. Binder, the director of 
music in New York’s Y.M.H.A. Liturgical 
music for the various Jewish holidays is rep- 
resented; this includes the festivals of Pass- 
over, Hanukkah, Seder and others. Kol 
Nidre, most famous of all Jewish songs, leads 
off the album. This fine melody is fa- 
miliar to all; less well-known are pieces like 
Onoh Adonoy, Shostanas Yaakiv, A git'n 
Pirim, Had Gayoh, or Der Ebershter iz der 
Mechutan, some of which are almost as good. 

Ina set of this kind, purely vocal consider- 
ations can be subordinated to general spirit: 
and feeling. From that standpoint the in- 
terpretations are decidedly successful. Not 
only is the singing generally first-rate, which 
is all the better, but there is an idiomatic 
feeling — one of sincerity and faith. Dr. 
Binder’s arrangements are euphonious — a 
bit more smoothed-out and_ sophisticated 
than the original chants warrant, perhaps, 
but always in good taste. His chorus. re 
sponds to his wishes, and the recording is 
excellent. <_.B. 


THE RITUAL OF CANONIZATION AND 
SOLEMN PAPAL MASS. Kyrie Record 
Set, five discs, price $15.00. 


A lhe present set is a commemorative docu- 
mentary of one of the Catholic Church's 
most auspicious ceremonies. It was pre- 
pared under the guidance of the Vatican 
Radio which recorded actuai canonization 
ceremonies in St. Peter’s at Rome. Those 
who have never attended a similar function 
at St. Peter’s can experience the feeling of 
participation through these recordings. -To 
aid the listener for full understanding of the 
preceedings comprehensive notes describing 
the events are provided. During the for 
malities the choirs of St. Peter’s are heard 
in music of Palestrina, Perosi and the Greg- 
orian School. There must have been many 
difficulties in recording an event like this 
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and it is not surprising to find the reproduc- 
tion uneven. 
by which this unique, most sacred and un- 
usual event can be compared, comment is an 
impertinence. This set of unbreakable discs 
will be a valuable addition to religious li- 
braries and schools and the source through 
which anyone, anywhere, can reproduce a 
rare religious rite. —J.N. 


JOHN McCORMACK SINGS AGAIN: Ata- 
lanta — Come, My Beloved (Handel); Ri- 
dente la calma, K.152 Pur dicesti, o bocca 
bella (Lotti); Feldeinsamkeit, Op. 86, No. 2 
(Brahms); I Hear You Calling Me (Mar- 
shall); Macushla (Macmurrough); Mari- 
tana — There Is a Flower (Wallace) ; Good- 
bye, Sweetheart, Goodbye (Hatton); Mefisto- 
fele — Dai campi, dai prati (Boito); 
Lakme — Vieni al contento profondo (Del- 
ibes); John McCormack with piano and 
orchestra, and La Boheme — O soave fanci- 
ulla (Puccini); McCormack and Lucrezia 
Bori; I Pescatore di Perle — Del tempio al 
limitar; McCormack and Mario Sam- 
marco. Victor set MO-1228, six 10-inch 
discs, price $7.00. 


MOZART: Don Giovanni —- Il mio tesoro; 
and DONIZETTI: La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento — Per viver vicino a maria; John 
McCormack with Orchestra. Victor disc 
15-1015 (Heritage Series), price $2.50. 

Alt is hard to believe that John McCormack 

is no longer with us, though it is now three 

vears since he died. This album hardly 
offers the most ideally chosen group of his 
countless recordings. I should say it has 
been devised to exploit the singer’s versa 
tility. McCormack was a fine stylist: his 
phrasing and timing were those of the true 
musician. His voice, produced with ease, 
had sweetness and strength, and the clarity 
of his diction was always a pleasure. The 
first four selections in the album are among 
the tenor’s most artistic achievements. In 
the Handel and Mozart, one encounters the 
poise and restraint of a great interpreter. In 
the Lotti, which he sang at a faster pace 
than most, the flexibility of the florid pas 
sages, including trills, reveals his executive 
agility. There is tenderness to his Brahms’ 
though no real feeling for the German lan 
guage. I Hear You Callong Meand Macushla 
were popular ballads which McCormack 
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As no similar document exists 





made inimitably his own. I do not think he 
would have cared to be recalled by the color- 
less Maritana aria or the banal Hatton song. 
They should have been replaced by some of 
his beloved Irish folk songs, which he sang 
with unmatched relish. The operatic arias 
are welcome, especially the difficult Mefito- 
fele, which is smoothly sung. In the duets, 
McCormack alone projects his personality, 
though both his partners are competent 
singers. What a delightfully youthful Rudol- 
fo he suggests. 

One of the great tenor’s most famous oper- 
atic arias remains his perfectly sung J/ mito 
tesoro from Don Giovanni. The spontaneity 
and expressive sound of the voice, the long 
middle phrase poised on one breath, have 
made his the inimitable version of this air. 
In England, the Don Giovanni is coupled 
with another of McCormack’s most expres- 
sively sung operatic arias — Una furtiva la- 
grima from Donizetti's L’Elisir d’ Amore 
(H.M.V. disc DB324). The choice of the 
lesser known and rather pallid excerpt from 
The Daughter of the Regiment was a poor 
one. True, it revives memories of the tenor’s 


HARD-TO-GET RECORDS 
@Inquiries solicited. Discontinued and 
Active Listings. Domestic and Foreign 
Labels. Recording Libraries Purchased. 


WALNUT STREET SHOP 
1118 Walnut St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








RARE _& OLD 
OUT OF PRINT 
ACOUSTIC 
ELECTRICAL 
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Also full line of 
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cords at regular 
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@it's easy to unde’ tand 
after hearing these 
ous and entertaining 


What Did I Do and Heat Wave; Margaret 


Whiting, with the Crew Chiefs and Frank 
De Vol and His Orchestra. Capitol 15209. 


Jurgen’s popularity 
 hey’re neat, unpretenti- 
Good recording. 


Baby, fWon't You Please Come Home 
Trouble In Mind; Jo Stafford with 
Weston and His Orchestra 


and 
Paul 
Capitol 15171. 
@Two of today’s top vocalists in top form! 
By comparison, Jo Stafford comes off with the 
honors because of swell support in Baby from 
Nat King Cole on piano, Ray Linn on trumpet, 
and Herbie Haymer on tenor sax. Too, she 
has better material, musically. Don’t pass 
these by without a hearing. 
All of Me and Sweet Nothings; Louis Prima 
and His Orchestra. Vocals by Louis Prima 
and Cathy Allen. Victor 20-3034. 


@ Not very inspired stuff and Louis’ pseudo- 
Armstrong vocalizing doesn’t help matters any. 


Serutan Yob and Oh! Nick-O-Deemo; Red Ingle 
and The Natural Seven. Vocals by Red 
Ingle, Betty Holland, Karen Tedder, and 
Hawthorne. Capitol 15210. 

@ Red Ingle has been funnier but these make 

entertaining listening, especially the take-off 

on Nature Eoy (read it backwards?). It’s sub- 
titled “‘A Song for Backward Boys and Girls 

Under 40” 


Tommy Dorsey's Clambake 
bum P-220, 4-10” dises. 
@ The Clambake Seven was a group of Tommy 
Dorsey's men, picked at random during a show 
in a theatre engagement, to form a pseudo- 
Dixieland Jazz band. What began as a gag 
turned out to be one of the best things that 
ever happened in jazz. The idea clicked and 
for a long time the Clambake Seven was a 
special feature of every Tommy Dorsey pro- 
gram. That was in 1935 Victor lost no time 
in putting The Seven on records and some of 
the music they waxed was far from a gag. It 
was zz then and is still today. This al- 
bum brings together some of the best discs 
made by the group: Satling At Midnight, The 
Music Goes ' Round "Round, At the Cod 
fish Ball, Josephine, The Lady Is A Tramp 
Chinatown, Mv Chinatown, The Sheik of Araby, 
and All. En El Rancho Grande. All have that 
atmosphere of spoofing but the result is good 

jazz improvisation, in free Dixieland style. 
The personnel of the Clambake Seven varied 
frequently 
is: Tommy 
De Bose, 


Seven; Victor Al- 


FOr rd ja 


’ 7 
and 


In this album, the collective lineup 


Dorsey, trombone; 
Max Kaminsky, 
Black, trumpets; J. 


Lawson, 
Pee Wee Erwin, J. 
Mince, S. Herfurt, J. 
Dixon, clarinets; S. Block, Bud Freeman, S. 
Herfurt, H. Mince, I. Russin, saxes; Carmen 
Mastern, B. Schaeffer, guitar; G. Traxler, 
H. Smith, D. Jones, piano; M. Purtill, 
Dave Tough, G. Stevenson, C. Leeman, drums. 


bass; 


Roy Rogers Souvenir Album; Roy Rogers with 
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Orchestras. Victor 


discs. 


Various 
4-10’ 


\lbum P-215, 


@ This album is aimed straight at'the hearts of 
millions of kids for whom the sun rises and sets 
on Roy Rogers and who wouldn’t miss a Rog- 
ers’ picture even if they had to go to the movies 
on a stretcher. All eight songs are from horse 
operas of the same name: Don’t Fence Me In, 
On the Old Spanish Trail, Home In Oklahoma, 
Along the Navajo Trail, San Fernando Valley, 
A Gay Ranchero, Roll On Texas Moon and 
Yellow Rose of Texas. All except On the Old 
Spanish Trail, which has Sapde Cooley and 
His Western Swing Band, are accompanied by 
anonymous orchestras. They vary in quality 
— musically and technically — but you'll 
never convince the kids that these records by 
their hero are not all wonderful. Confidential- 
ly, most of this is pretty trite stuff. 


Viennese Waltzes; Frank De Vol and His Or- 
chestra. Capitol Album CD-98, 4-10” discs 


America’s Favorite Walizes; Al Goodman and 
His Orchestra. Vocals by the Mellen Sisters, 
Jimmy Carroll, The Guild Choristers, Audrey 
Marsh. Guitar soloist: Anthony Motiola. 
Victor Album CO-44, 3-12” discs. 

@The music of these two albums is worlds 

apart in style and temperament but they have 

several things in common: melodic charm, 
sentiment and character. 

In the Viennese album, Johann Strauss is 
represented with the Treasure Waltz, Du und 
Du from Die Fledermaus, and Thousand and 
One Nights Waltz. Lehar contributes the Gold 
and Silver Waltz and the Merry Widow Waltzes. 
The rest are waltzes from Sari by Kalman; 
Vienna Dreams (Vienna, City of My Dreams) 
by Sieczynski; and Waves of the Danube 
Waltz by Ivanovici. All have been “arranged” 
rather elaborately. They are played 
little woodenly. All them could use more 
string tone and more of the characteristic 
Viennese rubato. But in spite of everything, 
the album is enjoyable. 

The American album has a charm all its 
own Americans could write good, lasting 
waltzes, too: Misséurt Waltz, Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart, Beautiful Ohio, Three O'Clock In the 
Vorning, On Miami Shore, and That Naughty 
Waltz. in does a swell job with all of 
them, though the arrangements are sometimes 
too elaborate. 


some 


Goodm 


Johnny Mercer Sings 
3-10” discs. 

@ Mercer gets the credit but the Pied Pipers, 
Jo Stafford, Paul Weston, and Freddie Slack 
contribute a good share to the success of the 
album. Actually, Johnny has only three num- 
bers to himself Strip Polka, G. I. Jive, and I 
Lost My Sugar In Salt Lake City but these are 
fine. The rest, Ac-cent-tchu-ate the Positive, 
Candy, and On the Atchison, Topeka and Sante 
Fe, are done in a manner now familiar with 
Johnny Mercer when. he’s in company. Good 
entertainment. Excellent recording. 


Capitol Album CC-101, 
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RECORD BUYER'S GUITE 


Some Leading Dealers Across the Country 


New York City 
HARRY BERLINER MUSIC SHOP 
154 - 4th Ave. at 14th St. 





CARL FISCHER, INC. 
119 West 57th Street 





MORTIMER H. FOGEL, 
92 Liberty Street 





HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
391 Madison Ave. at 49th St. 





LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS 
450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 





N. ¥. BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn 


25 Flatbush Ave. 





RABSON'S RECORD SHOP 
111 West 52nd Street 





G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 





STEINWAY & SONS 
109 West 57th Street 





HARRY SULTAN'S RECORD SHOP 
26 East 23rd Street 





YANKEE RADIO & APP. CO. 
80 East 161 St., Bronx 51 





Tucson, Arizona 
GRABE ELECTRIC CO. 
26 East Congress 





Los Angeles, California 
BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 





GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3089 Wilshire Boulevard 





San Francisco, California 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Sutter Street 





New Haven, Conn. 
DAVID DEAN SMITH 
Elm Street at Broadway 





Atlanta, Ga 
TYLER’S GRAMOPHONE SHOP 
845 Peachtree St. N. E. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
PEARSON CO., INC. 
128 N. Pennsylvania Street 





Baltimore, Maryland 
THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
327 North Charles Street 





Boston, Massachusetts 
MOSHER MUSIC CO., Inc. 
181 Tremont Street 





M. STEINERT & SONS 
162 Boylston Street 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 
SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South 10th Street 





St. Louis, Missouri 
Aeolian Company of Missouri 
1004 Olive Street 





THE RECORD SHOP, 
McCurdy & Co., Inc. 
Main at Elm, Rochester, New York 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO 
124 East 4th Street 





Cleveland, Ohio 
G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO, 
43-45 The Arcade 





Portland, Oregon 
The RECORD SHOP 
808 S. W. Alder, at Park 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
WALNUT MUSIC SHOP 
1118 Walnut Street 





THE RECORD SHOP 
251 South 15th Street 





H. ROYER SMITH CO, 
10th and Walnut Streets 





Dallas, Texas 
THE RECORD SHOP 
105-109 No. Field St. 





Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 
765 North Broadway 





Chicago, Illinois 
LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 


Charleston, W. Va. 
GALPERIN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 





Indianapolis, Indiana 
LS AYRES & CO. 
1-15 Washington Street 





Toronto, Canada 
OMENADE MUSIC CENTRE 
83 Bloor St., West 





OCTOBER BRINGS 


Ay wealth o 


NEW 


‘musteal Treas 


Yours to enjoy 
whenever you choose 
on RCA Victor 
Red Seal Records 


VOCAL 


LOTTE LEHMANN-—Der Erlki- 
nig. Op. 1—Goethe-Schubert, 
and An Die Musik, Op. 88, 
No. 4—Schober-Schubert. Paul 
Ulanowsky at the piano. 10-1448, 
$1. 


ELEANOR STEBER sings Favor- 
ites from ~ The Firestone Hour.” 
Album includes If I Could Tell 
dou, Smilin’ Through, Danny 
Bov, In the Gloaming, four 
others. With Russ Case and his 
Orch. MO-1243, $5. 


ELEANOR STEBER and 
MARGARET HARSHAW-— The Old 
Rugged Cross—Bennard, and 
Beautiful Isle of Somewhere 

Pounds-Fearis. With Russ Case 
and his Orch. 10-1449, $1. 


LEONARD WARREN—On the 
Road to Mandalay—Kipling- 
Speaks, and Until—Teschemach- 
er-Sanderson. Villard Sektberg 
at the piano. 10-1447, $1. 


The world’s greatest artists are on 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY—Con- 
ducting the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra: “Classical” Svm- 
phony in D, Op. 25—Prokofieff. 
Included as Goal side: Danse 
Finale (from Chout, Ballet Suite, 
No. 1, Op. 21)—Prokofieff. DM- 
1241, $3.50. 


ARTUR RODZINSKI—Conduct- 
ing the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. Prelude and Love-Death 
from “Tristan and Isolde” 

Wagner. DM-1230, $3.50; DV-21 
(‘Red Seal’ De Luxe Records) $5. 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI! and his 
Symphony Orchestra. Govescas; 
Intermezzo—Granados. and Sen- 
semava — Revueltas. 12-0470. 
$1.25; 18-0169 (‘Red Seal’ De 
Luxe Record) $2. 








Prices include Federal excise tax and 
are subject to change without notice. 
("DM” and “DV” albums available 
in manual sequence, $1 extra.) 


Have you heard the amazing 
fidelity of RCA Victor's new MULTI- 
PLAY NEEDLE? Ask your dealer 
he'll let you hear the difference! 


Tune to the RCA Victor Shou, 
Sunday afternoons over NBC. 








& 


RCA VICTOR, Record 


INSTRUMENTAL 


MISCHA ELMAN—Sonata No. 
3,in D Minor, Op. 108— Brahms. 
Wolfgang Rosé at the piano. Al- 
bum DM-1232, $4.75. 


FIRST PIANO QUARTET—Gyps) 
Airs—Sarasate. Red Seal Record 
12-0425, $1.25. 


HEIFETZ— Banjo and Fiddle- 
Kroll, and Garden Scene (from 
incidental music to “Much Ado 
About Nothing’’)—Korngold. 
Emanuel Bay at the piano. 12- 
0430, $1.25; 18-0168 (‘Red Seal’ 
De Luxe Record) $2. 

Concerto in D Minor for Two 
Violins and Orchestra—J. S. 
Bach. Both solo parts played by 
Heifetz, with the RCA Victor 
Chamber Orchestra conducted 
by Franz Waxman. DYV-23 (‘Red 
Seal’ De Luxe Records) $5. 


VLADIMIR HOROWITZ— Vari- 
ations on Themes from Bizet’s 
Carmen” (Horowitz),and 
Mazurka in F Minor, Op. 7, No. 
3—Chopin. Record 12-0427,$1.25. 
Toccata, Op. 10 (1912)—Pro- 
kofieff; Serenade for the Doll 
(from “The Children’s Corner’’) 
Debussy; and Presto—Poulenc. 
12-0428, $1.25. 

Tradumerei— Schumann, and 
Rondo Alla Turca—Mozart. Red 
Seal Record 12-0429, $1.25. 


BENNO MOISEIWITSCH — Con- 
certo No. 2, in G Minor, Op. 22 
—Saint-Saens. The Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Basil 
Cameron. DM-1255, $4.75. 





monia 


Basil 





